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’ Gi no nO i] r many tl - t/ il th mini try b not hla dé d But 
in all things « ppre 17 ourselves as the ministers of Ga oy 

Ir is well known that mankind are always ready to discover plausible 
excuses for the neglect of duty, and to shift, if possib] , their own 
individual responsibility on to the consciences of others. This ten- 
dency has been very ene rally illustrate d in all states ol the world by 
the prevailing opinions in the minds of the laity as to the qualifications 
and conduct of the ministers of religion. In our own times it is frequent- 
ly evinced in the pra e of those, who, whilst they rail loudly against 
the clergy, indulge their imaginations by « xtolling to the highest pos- 
sible dk ore the 1 qu tes of the clerical character: in which p! uctice 
it Is not ¢ sy to Ss that real concern for the good of the Church, which 
would dictate ous eflorts for the higher improvement of its mini- 


sters: but rather may be discerned an inclination to excuse the failings 


of self, by comparison with those of others, in whom more is presumed 
to be required, and also traces of a sup rstition (common to both the 
heathen and Romanist re ligions . which would ascribe to the san tified 
agency of human ministers a kind of mediatorial influence, and r« pose 
that reliance on the merits of an erring fe llow-creature, which ts due, 
wholly due, to the atonement of the Son of God. 

Omitting, however, the consideration of this fallacy as it affeets the 
conduct of the laity, it may be well to observe what influence it has, 
and what influence it ought to have, on the conduct of the ck roy: 
for if it be a fallacy extremely prevalent, founded on a very general 


propensity of human nature, and closely connected with obvious and 


momentous truths, as to the actual responsibility of the ministerial 
office, no doubt 1S col | ration is well worthy the attention ol those 
who either design to enter on the sacred office, or are already devoted 


to its pursuits. For our guidance in thi inquiry we are furnished by 
st. Paul with the maxim ol the text, that we give “ no offer nm any 
thing, that the ministry be not blamed; but in all things approve our- 


selves as the ministers of Crod. 


As an apostle in the fulness of inspiration, he might, consistently 
with his habitual humility, assert this of himself, and of his holy eoad- 
jutors. But the assertion was made, not so much for the declaration 
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at what the 
conceive to be our failing or taults;—and that for this very reason 
that the ministry, that is, the gospel wherein we minister, the doctrin« 
wi! pre I t ora reol we re stewards, be not 
for fault with, or obstructed in its ] ess on our account. but, 
ol I contrary ti b pp ve OUrSCIVE to n ike 
our \ CCE} e and pprove » ot] the ministers of God 
It ] cle r, l1rom the tenour or tive } ssacve in which this text occurs, 
that it refers, not so much to matte of doctrine as to the duties of 
ictive life, to those pou n tl i r of a minister which relate 
to | col ta il mber of chi tian soc ety, and to | ; duties as a 
minister of God And in refe to these particulars only it may 
b observed, that h oh s the « pectat ons of mankind may be on 
the subject, they fall short of that strict propriety in conduct and 
conversation, which is required in scripture of the christian minister. 


Mini ters 


of a fallen parent, alike subject to the infirmities of the fle sh, and to 


however, as well as those who censure them, are children 


’ 


the inherent taint of a corrupt spirit; alike prone to err, and alike 


re to fail of that perfection which is of all required in their several 
tations and circumstances. Bb t though liable as other men to fall, it 
is required of them not to have entered on their oflice unless honest 
and zealous in then purposes of up rht conduct; and however those 
purposes 1 have failed, it is required of them more than of others 
on this prin ple’ of avoiding scandal) to preserve a propriety mn 


o much of their conduct as may meet the public eye. Now such 


being the universal opinion of the laity, however much their standard 


of the clerical character may fall short of the true one; however 


it may b adopted to excuse their own failings; however it may be 
grounded on a fallacious view of ministerial influence;—still, as it 1s 
felt very generally to exist, it 1s found to produce very decided effects 
| oad a ee ‘ ft] Jlerg my ane ; 
on ne conduct and Character ¢ the clergy. phere may be some so 


hardened as to defy it; but the greater part even of those who fail in 


christian duty, are forced by its zency nto the adoption of a dece nt 
exterior demeanour: and thus the fear of man, acting where the fear 
of God has not availed, often saves the holy cause from scandal, sealing 
at the same time, more closely, the perdition of him who pleads it. 


Hypocrisy in various shades and degrees, once adopte d, grows familiar 
to the seared conscience, and the offender almost deceives himself by 
the same plausible appearance which he wears in the eyes of his un- 


1 unhallowed lips, a liturgy that is 





conscious flock. He recites, wit 
fitted for the souls of saints to commune with the Saviour of the 


world: he prea he 8, with unsoftened heart, the gospel ol love, the glad 


tidings of salvation, the Word that came down from heaven to guide 


men thither for ever; he ministers with unclean hands, he presses with 


his tee th, but eats not to his soul's health, that consecrate d bread which is 
not, save to the faithful only, the nutriment of eternal life. He exists in 
perpetual apprehension of discovery, having chosen to serve the world 
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instead of his God, and conscious that his real character would be, if 
known, no less d¢ spist d by the one, than it will be ce rtainly and sever ly 
condemned by the other. Such cases are awful to contemplate, but it 
may be confidently hoped they are rare. hey are to be ascribed to 
the st ite of public opinion, as to the ministe rial character acting on th 
disposition of a person destitute of christian principle, but vicious and 
worldly minded. ‘Their hypocrisy can in no degree be excused by the 
principle laid down in the text, because the maxim there given must 
be taken all together, not only as requiring us to give no offence, but 
to avoid it by the adoption of genuine zeal and piety as ministers of the 
most high God. 


} 


A more common case Is that of a pe rson who may have ent | 


, erea on 
the sacred office with resolutions firmly taken, with habits of good to 
a certain degree established, with a lively zeal tor the promotion of 
God's glory, an eager desire to do good amongst his fellow-creature S, 
and yet with some one or more passions unsubdued, breaking out oc- 
casionally with renewed violence ; or called forth into energy by novel 


circumstances, their strength not having been previously tried or known, 
Now it certainly is an anomaly that could not continue to exist, for a 
} ee ee KS habitualls | , ; ' | 

iman to be Indaduiging Habiltually mn yme known sin, and ye QNXIOUSLY 
, ’ " ? 

ministering as a christian pastor to the good and salvation of others. 


A true zeal for the honour of his Lord and Saviour would avai! no 


less to the subjugation of his own passion , and to the devotion of his 
own heart, than to the conversion and edification of his flock; one 
way or othe r, sooner or late r, the anomaly must cease: we cannot at 
once serve God as his ministers, and Mammon in Our private capacities. 
Yet to a certain degree, there is reason to believe, something of the 
kind is not unfr« que ntly felt; esp cially by those who, in the earlier 
stages of life, have felt stronger temptations in their private conduct, 


though not less lively anxiety for the good of mankind. 


To those of us then who are conscious of personal offence, ve 
} 


anxX- 
ious to amend, and desirous meanwhile to fulfil to the uttermost our 
ministerial duties, the prevalent opinions of mankind on that subject 


will suggest the necessity of strict caution in our outward conduct: and 


the text may furnish us with a means of so observing that caution, as at 
the same time to avoid the mischievous efiects of seeming what we 
are not. 

It teaches us, that besides our general duty as christians, * so to let 
our light shine befor en,’ and so to let them see Our cood WOrKS, aS 


that they may “ glorify our Father which is in heaven;”—besides this 
general duty, we have an espe ial obligation, as ministers of Christ, 
** workers tou ther with him,” to support that character which the 
world expects of us; nay more, that which Ile requires. It teaches 
us, that iniquity on our part is a positive hindrance to the success of 
our ministerial efforts, and that whether secret or notorious: for it 
cannot be indulged in without a gradual corruption of principle, which, 
as it will make us careless of our own salvation, will soon render us 
indifferent to the good of mankind. <A youthful zeal, and the charm 


ot nove Ity, may give a fictitious te mporary interest in ministerial em- 
ployments, even where the heart is not right with God; and for a 


time there may seem to be a soothing, though melancholy satisfaction, 




















in extolling those mercies, or de yuncin those w lings to others, 
whi h we have failed to list 1 to ourselves: but our case, if s ch be 
our case, is fast approaching to a confirmed hypocrisy, wherein the 
outward duties of the minister may be pert ywmed with a mechanical 
propricty, but are so far from yielding him satisfaction, that they are 
exccuted with relu¢ id co i That love of man only can 
ensure a permanent ind increasing interest in our ministerial duties 
which is founded on our love of God, and zeal in the service of om 
\Miaster: and then only shall we be faithful stewards of his mysteries, 
when our hearts are truly devout, and our lives obedient to his word. 


\nd, further, the maxim of St. Paul, thus considered, will teach us, 
that in our atte mpts to attain this state, wh Ist the world, th flesh, and 


the devil, singly or jointly, are thwarting our endeavours, and drawing 


us into the commission of sins, acknowl doe d and re pent d of; yet it 
may be from time to time renewed, less heinously, perhaps less deli- 
beratcly, less frequently, yet still renewed; the world ever varying Its 
: 5s ee ae | aol — a nete 
attra ns, the flesh being weak, and our artful tempter incessant In 


his assaults. It teache us, tft t whatever be our failings, however 


. } re | 
vross our offences, we have an especial obligation to conceal them. 





L} that do most ily beset may be in their own nature more 
or less heinous, or (what is quite a different consideration) they may 
b i re or le 3 § nd lou n | ( sO he \ orld Vhateve r be their 
niture, we are to take care that they shall not be seen. Besides our 
paramount duty of speedily destroying their root, in the unbelief of our 


own hearts, we have an addit | duty of shrouding them, in the mean 
me, from the obs« ryation of tl word. It Is true that we thus run 


tim 
the risk of deceiving ourselves, and disguising our own iniqu tv in our 
own eves: but this additional risk we must run, however dangerous; for 
Ww ] ave d red il ] t t } on ourselves th } lv office and what- 
ri I b oO ( 1d I the I try m t! he bh] a the exc ]. 
lence of the gospel 1 t not be impea h ! ur transgressio 

It is true, that if discovered in our inconsistent conduct, we should 
b deemed hype rites, and vhat is 1 ! . whethe r discove red or not, 


we shall feel we are hypocrites, as long as we keep up this decent ex- 


terior, continuing to offend in « private conduct. But this also is 
part of our punishment » bet t saints whilst we know that we 
ar to | t] volence and pastoral fide- 
lity, whilst conscious, perhaps, of “ pride, vain glory, or deliberate 
hypo risy ; of envy, hatred, « ilice: of fornication, or some other 
deadly sin ;”—to know that we are obnoxious to the name of “ whited 


pulehr s,”’ and to feel in each t timony of the esteem of others, a 
sting the more bitter as that esteem is more high, and therefore more 
unmerited. These are some parts of t consequences of our conduct 
particularly entailed on transgression in 2 minister of Christ, and prov- 
ing to him how inconsistent ts the commission of sin, with all the cir- 


a4 


cumstances of the duty he has unde rtaken, For eve ry ¢ vil action, he 


entails on himself a new score of deceit, for every guilty habit a fre sh 
need of detested hypocrisy. His 3; never come single, never with- 
out this peculiar accompaniment, this dreadful alternative of scandal 
or disguise. ‘The maxim of St. Paul will hardly allow him to take 
either side of it; and if in his frailty he transgress, and be driven to 
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: ay 
t hame and agony of his situation is designed to ex- 


disguise, the very sh 
cite in him the more speedy repentance, and thus not only prevent the 


scandal for a time, but remove its future o 


ecasion by the permanent 

reformation of his charact ¥ so only ca hie fulfil th Spirit of the 

apostle’s rule, and so best avoid giving offence to man, by de sisting to 
vive offence to God. 

To approve himself as the minister of Christ, is to be his final rule; 


to set before his eyes continually the diving patte rn ol Him to whos 
service and imitation he has been solemnly dedicated. His standard 


will thus rise far above the highest that human imagination can devise 
and he will rarely have occasion to compute what his fellow-creature 
will think of his conduct, whilst he is ever considering what his Maker 


will esteem of his motLves. ‘The pa nful nece ssity of conce alment will 


cease, the tongue of slander will be silenced ; the approbation of man 
kind, of conscience, and of God will be united, and their union ho- 
noured in the practical fulfilment of the spirit of the apostle’s pattern, 
act ording to the elo juent enumeration with which he follows up the 


text before us: “ By the armour of righteousness on the right hand 


and on the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good 
report: as deceive rs and yet true; as unknown, and yet well known ; 
as dying, and, behold, we live; as chastened, and not killed; as sor- 
rowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as having 
nothing, and yet possessing all things.’ C. &. 
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tht Re end Father n Cie d, md « y~ 
Hlugh Latimer, sometime Bishop of 


rd no to the order of ti n which 


, ti early lh pre 210nNS, a? ! occa 





( rplanatory of obsolete Phra 

vy | v , yond | Sry , }} ynre ft la 
marti I i » aA i 4 d / j i 
particula C ( l Allusions: to which ( 
Memoir of the Bishop. By Joun Watkins, LL.D. Jn tro Vols. 


Lo don: Dunean, 1824, 


We hardly know how to defend our tardiness in calling the atten 
tion of our readers to this edition of the Sermons of old father 


Latimer, which has now been before the public for nearly three years. 
The first collection of his discourses, at all approaching to complete- 
ness, it seems, was published in 1562, with a dedication to the Duchess 
of Suffolk, by Augustine Bernher, (the faithful Swiss servant of the 


: 1 
martyr,) now prefixed to the second volume of the present cdition. 


This was followed by two other editions, in 1584 and 1635 respectively. 

In 1758. an octa' OE aes 1 in two volur onl 1 witl 

n 1758, an octavo edition appeared In tw lumes, encumbered with 
, 1 1 

prolix and impertinent notes; and, what is worse, exhibiting the text 


1 | } 
improved by the rejection of obsolete phrases, and peculiar allusions ! 
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Pref. p. iv.) It was high time, therefore, that the Protestant public 
should be in possession of a complete and faithful collection of the 
discourses of this venerable Reformer : more espe cially as he, and the 
other instruments of our great moral revolution, have recently been 
assalle d by calumny “in the impr sing form of a History of England! 
Pref. p. vi. 

The present editor has prefixed a copious Memoir, occupying 171 


“es 


pages, “ carefully drawn, for the most part from Fox, whose veracity, 
in spite of the abuse of Popish writers, is indisputable.” It would be 
needless, even if our plan allowed it, for us to give a full abstract of 
the biography of Latimer; or to tell at length the well-known tale 
of his conversion, his labours, and his sufferings. Nevertheless, 
there may be some among our readers who have no immediate or 
ready access to the means of refreshing their recollections respecting 
this single-hearted and heavenly-minded man ; and to whom a very 
brief notice of the leading particulars of his life may, therefore, not 
be wholly unacceptable. 

** This \postle of England,” as he has been called, was the son of 
Hugh Latimer of Thurcaster, a husbandman of “ right good estima- 
tion:” “a yeoman, is he is called by Latimer himself in one of his 
sermons at court) ‘* who had a farm of three or four pound a-year: 
and who was able and did find the King a harness, with himself and 
his horse..... 1 can remember that I buckled on his harness when he 
went to Blackheath field. H ke pt me to school, or else I had not 
been able to preach before the King’s Maje sty now. He married my 
sisters with five pound, or twenty nobles a-plece, so that he brought 
them up in godliness and the fear of God. He kept hospitality for 
his poor neighbours; and some alms he gave to the poor. And all 
this did he of the said farm!’ 

Phi promis¢ of a ready wit t npte d this stout and hone st yeoman 
to make his son Huch a scholar. \t fourteen he was sent to Christ’s 


College, Cambridge, where, hav neg completed his degrees, he was 


admitte d to the ord r of pric sthoo 1 by the Bishop of Lincoln. He 
was then as good a catholic as couid be desired. He was incompa- 
rably punctual and scrupulous in all **matters of breviary:” had 


| wl 


serious thoughts of taking the cowl, from a persuasion that he should 


never be damned if once he became a friar: and was so shocked at the 
impiety of the new learning, that he ac tually feared that the end of all 


things was at hand! Nay, so devoured was he by zeal, that he used 
the divinity students out of the schools, 
because George Stafford, their reader, had embraced the doctrines of 


sometimes to go and drive 


the zospel. 
His conversion was effected by the mild wisdom and scriptural 


knowledge of Thomas Bilney, then at Cambridge. His intercourse 
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with that amiable man produced such an impression on Latimer, that 


“ from that time forward, he began to smell the word of God, and to 
forsake the sch 101 doctors, and such fooleries.” 

His hostilities against the ancient abuses were now carri¢ d on with 
incessant activity, and in a manner which was sure to arrest the public 
attention. In his Sermons on the Card, by a sort of home ly ingenuity, 


he made even the practice of eard-playing subservient to religious 


instruction. When one Buckingham, Prior of the Black Friars, had 
attempted to prove the reading of s« ripture dangerous to the ignorant, 


from their probal 


le perversion of its figurative language ; Latimer 
exposed, with singular felicity of humorous illustration, the absurdity 


h fears. ‘* For example,” he observed, looking to the place 


or suc 
where the Prior sat, “ when painters represent a fox preaching out of 
a friar’s cowl, no one takes this for a real fox; but only as a caution 
to beware of hypocrisy, craft, and dissimulation.” On another ocea- 
sion, West, Bishop of Ely, wishing to judge of Latimer’s preaching, 
came suddenly into St. Mary's Church while he was in his sermon. 
He paused till the Bishop was seated, and then, with remarkable 


courage and presence of mind, said, that a new and more honourable 


auditory required a new theme. He then proceeded, from the text 
Christus existens Pontif ve futurorum bonorum, &c., to set forth our 
Saviour as the true pattern of all bishops! From that day the Bishop 
practised with the enemies of Latimer to put him to silence. 

Of the playfulness of his wit, an amusing instance was mentioned 
by Bishop Bonner, with great wrath. The Vice Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, hearing of his opinions, was going to his chamber, with a view 
to his apprehension, or excommunication. Latimer, hearing his 
approach, cried out that he was sick of the plague; whereupon the 
dignitary fled, in sore appr hension of pe stilence ; little dreaming that 
heresy was the only mortal infection which tainted the abode of 
Latimer ! 

The machinations of the Bishop of Ely brought him at last before 
Wolsey. His examination, however, ended in the signal defeat of the 
malice of lis adversaries. ‘The Cardinal was so struck with his learning 
and readiness, that he declared that “ if the Lsishop of Ely could not 


abide Latimer’s doctrine, | 


beard.” He was accordingly discharged with the Cardinal's licenc: 


e should nevertheless pre ach it unto his 


to preach throughout England ; a privilege which he did not fail to use 
to the conversion and edification of multitudes. 

In 1530, Latimer was appointed to preach, in the Lent season, 
before Henry VIII. on the recommendation of Dr. Butts, the physician. 
The King expressed high satisfaction with the sermon; and such was 
his natural love of honesty and plain dealing, that he patiently endured 


a very long and free-spoken letter, addressed to him by Latimer, in 













































which he warned the King against the legion of flatterers that lay 
siege to greatness, and protested against the suppression of the 
scripture in the vulgar tongue. ‘This example of almost apostolic 
fortitude, has not, that we recollect, been imitated by any other bishop 


except Burnett; whose courageous letter of remonstrance against the 


despicable profligacy of Charles II. forms, perhaps, the most honour- 
| I I I 


able passag: of his life. 
About this time Latimer was presented to the living of West 
Rington, in Wiltshire: and here his popularity soon became intole- 


rabie to the priests, By the ir contrivance he was summoned before 


| 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, wh commissioners tendered to him a 
t of propositions which he refused to subscribe. Some trifling sub- 


missions, however, he made, which amounted to no recantation of 
put an end to tl 


| IS contemp- 


In 1535, Latimer was advanced to the see of Worcester, by the 
interest of Anne Bole yn. His episc opal labours, of course, were 
faithtul and unwearied; but wer hortly terminated by the famous 
Act of the Six Articles, which caused him to resign his bishopric in 
1539. He was soon after sent to the Tower, for words alleged to 
have been uttered by him in disparagement of those articles. He re- 
ma 1 t! siz years, but was set at libe rty immediately on the 

m of Edward VI. On the petition of Parliament, the resto- 


yn to his bishopric was offered ln ‘his, however, he declined, 


n. 
d love of privacy. By Cranmer’s 


invitation, he went to reside at Lambeth, where his time was chiefly 


consumed in hearing the co ip! nts of the needy and the oppre ssed. 
His occupation iS thus d l d by hin elf In his S cond sermon 
before Edward VI. (vol. i. p. 110.)—‘ I cannot go to my book, for 
poor folks come unto me, desiring me that I will speak that their 


matters may be heard. I trouble my Lord of Canterbury, and being 


at his house, now and then I walk in the garden, looking in my book, 


as I can do but little good at it... . .. I am no sooner in the 


warden, and have read awhile, but, by and by, cometh there some one 
or other knocking at the gate. Anon cometh my man, and saith, Sir, 
there is one at the gate would speak with you. When I come there 

: eo Se ee ee ey eer ‘ts | hat | ia _ 
it 1s some or other that a lrethh me to speak, that his matters may 
be heard:—that he hath lain thus long at great costs and charges, and 

t on nave hi I I come toa iring, 

Du rthe 1 n of Edward VI. the labours of Latimer were ind - 
fatigable. H isa ft rent preacher, not only before the King, and 
at St. Paul’s Cross, but in various parts of the country. At Court, 


he lifted up his voice with astonishing boldness against the vice, the 


“< 


which grow to such rankness in h oh 
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places.” He spared no orders of men; his own least ef all. In these 
days of refinement, we can scarcely image to ourselves the spectacle of 
a simple-minded, homely old man, surrounded by the greatest per- 
sonages in the realm, ecclesiastical and secular, denouncing their 
abominations with the bluntest freedom of speech, frequently en- 
livened by caustic pleasantry ;—holding up a mirror in which his 
audience mi~':t see “ their form and pressure ;”—and this, without any 
of the swellings of spiritual pride, or priestly arrogance, but in a manner 
that indicated the most perfect singleness of heart and purpose. All 
this while, however, he was treasuring up wrath against the day of 
wrath! Immediately on the accession of Mary, the “ vengeful talons” 
of the Popish faction were upon him. 

The citation of the Privy Council found him at Coventry. He re- 
ceived from one Careless, a weaver of that city, timely notice of the 
arrival of the pursuivant. But though he had six good hours before 
him, he employed them only in preparation for his journey, to the 
great astonishment of the officer, who found him in perfect readiness 
to depart, but who, having no orders for the detention of his person, 
left the citation, and went away. From this it is inferred by Fox, that 
the Council would have been glad of his escape from the kingdom, 
“ lest his constancy should deface them in their Popery, and confirm 
the godly in the truth;” or, as the Editor conjectures, because they 
apprehended a commotion, from the persecution of one who was the 
object of such general veneration. 

On passing through Smithfield, he exclaimed, “ this place hath long 
groaned for me!” The next day, the 13th September, 1553, he ap- 
peared before the Lords; and, (in the language of the Minutes of 
Council) “ for his sedicuous demeanor, was committed to the Tower.” 
It is probable that he had expressed himself with his customary blunt- 
ness, and freedom of speech; that their lordships chose to regard his 
behaviour as irreverent and contumacious ;—-and that they scrupled 
not to mark their sense of it, by calling it seditious ;—an epithet which, 
he tells us himself, was evermore applied even to his preaching, by 
persons unable to endure the truth*. And yet from these words, 
Dr. Lingard has been pleased to infer, most unwarrantably, that he 
was imprisoned on a charge of seditiont—a statement which conveys 
the notion that Latimer had been engaged in some seditious and tur- 
bulent proceedings. We have here a specimen of the unworthy artifices 
employed to stigmatize our Reformers as men of a factious and revo- 
lutionary spirit. 

His treatment in the Tower was brutally severe. His sense of it, 
however, was expressed with his usual light-hearted pleasantry. He 

* Vol. J. pp. 118, 119 + Ling. Hist. Engl. Vol. VII. pp. 270, 271 
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sent a message to the Lieutenant of the Tower, that “ if not better 
looked after, he should perchance deceive him.” The Lieutenant of 
the Tower, in great alarm, hastened, for an explanation, to his prisoner, 
who replied,—“ You look, I think, that I should burn; but except 
you let me have some fire, I am like to deceive your expectation ; 
for I am like here to starve for cold.” 

He was shortly after removed, together with Cranmer and Ridley, 
to Oxford, where his martyrdom was preceded by the mockery of 
a solemn disputation, in which the three Protestant sufterers, without 
communication with each other, without even the use of such books 
as they needed, were brought to defend the cause of the Reformation, 
against a host of the ablest champions, selected from both Univer- 
sities. 

Of the proceedings at Oxford, Fox has given an ample narrative, 
which is inserted at length by the Editor, and which it is impossible to 
abridge without destroying its effect. We cannot, however, forbear to 


ore the Commissioners: 


ive the picture of old Latimer b 


Last of all came Master Latimer, in like sort, with a kerchief ind tw 
or three caps on his head, his spectacles hanging by a string at his breast, and 
a staff in his hand, and was set in a chair; for so was he suffered by the pre 


locut And after his denial of the articles, when he had Wednesday appoint d 
for disputation, he allege ] age, sickness, disuse, and lack of books, saying that 
he was almost as meet to dispute as to be a « iptain of Calais. But he would, 


he said, declare his mind, either by writing or by word, and would stand to all 


that they could lay upon his back; comy 
ted to have neither pen nor ink, nor yet any book, only the New Testament ther 


in his hand, which he said he had read over seven times deliberately, ard yet 


laining, moreover, that he was permit- 


could not find the mass in it, neither the marrow-bones nor sinews of the sam 


At which wo ds the commissioners were not a litth offende 1, al d Doctor 
Weston said that he would make him grant that it had both marrow-bones and 
SI ws in the New Testament To whor Mr. Latimer said un, “* that you 
will never do, Master Doctor,” and so forthwith they put him to silence, so 





it where he was desirous to tell what he meant by these terms, he could not 


t 
be suffered.” Pp. Ix. Ixi. 

It is impossible to review these proceedings, without disgust and in- 
dignation at the coarse buffoonery and brutal violence of many of th 
popish doctors, to say nothing of their theological demerits. They 
were afterwards well, though very mod rately, described by Ridle y, in 
his account of the disputation at Oxford, a.p. 1554. 


“I never yet,” says the martyr, “ since I was born, saw or heard any thing 


done or handled more vainly or tumultuously than the disputation which was 
with me in the schools at Oxford. Yea, verily, | could never have thought 
that it had been possib to have found, amongst men accounted to be of 
knowledge and learning in this realm, any so brazen-faced and shameless, so 
disorderly and vainly to behave themselves, more like stage players in interludes, 
to set forth a | weant, than to grave divines in schools to dispute. The sor- 
bonical clamours (which at Paris I have seen in tims past when popery most 
reigned) might be worthily tl ght (in comparison of this thrasonical ostenta- 
tion) to have had most modesty. And no great marvel, seeing they which 
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uld have been moderators and overseers of others, and which should hav 


riven good ensample in \ ls and gravity; they themselves, above all other, 
ve worst ensample, and did, as it were, blow the trump to the rest, to rave, 
wr, rage, and cry out.” LP. cv 


A specimen ‘of the pontifical logic and divinity, produced on the 
occasion, may be found in a Sermon, preached at Whittington College, 
in London, by Dr. Smith, one of the disputants, wherein he boasts of 
his victory over the Protestant champions. Having edified his audience 
by reading the legend of our Saviour meeting St. Peter, and causing 


him to turn back to suffer martyrdom, he proceeds thus :-—— 


My masters; you are in great errors concerning the blessed sacrament ; 
and all your trust was in Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer .... . . As for 
ltidley, | disputed with him myself at Oxford the other day; and I proved my 
irgument thus: Idle cui Christus obviavit Roma, fuit Roma: at Christus obviavit 
Petro Rome: ergo Petrus fuit Rome: i.e. He whom Christ met at Rome, was 

Kome; but Christ met Peter at Rome; ergo, Peter was at Rome. By this 
irgument, I prove two things, and singular mysteries of our faith First, that 
Peter was at Rome, against them that chatter Peter was never at Rome. 
secon lly, that if Pet met Christ 1 rdily, as Abdias reporteth, ind which 
] 1 sure is true; or else such an ancient and holy father would never have 

ritten it; then, consequently, he may be as well in the blessed sacrament, as 
was met bodily. To this Ridley stood like a block, and finding himself 
ted, answered nothing. Then said I, Cur non respondes, heretice, hare- 
rum heretictssime? Did I not handle him well? Then he denied the minor, 
which Il proved thus: Christ met Peter going out of Rome, and said, Good 
morrow, Peter, whither goest thou! Peter answered, Good morrow, good man, 
whither goest thou? ‘Then said Christ, I go to Rome to suffer What saith, 
Peter, I trow; unless I take my marks amiss, you art Jesus Christ! Good 
Lord, how do you? Iam glad I have met you here. Then said he to Peter, 
(so back and suffer, or else I must; et pr » te, et pro me. When Ri iley had 
urd this my proof, and Abdias his authority, a doctor ancient and irrefra- 
gable, he answered never a word. And thus! confuted Ridley in the audience 
of a thousand, and yet you say that Christ was never in earth since the ascension 
dily. Believe with me, that he is under form of bread and wine. Let 
this argument of mine confound you as it did Ridley your chief champion.” 
P. cix. 


On the 16th October, 1554, Latimer and Ridley were brought to 
the stake together. The sufferings of Ridley were dreadfully pro- 
tracted: those of Latimer were comparatively short. And thus “such 
a candle was lighted in England, as, by God's grace, we trust never 
shall be put out.’ 

The memoir of Latimer's life is closed with some judicious and con- 
clusive remarks in answer to the misrepresentations and perversions 
by which popish writers have endeavoured to disparage this admirable 
and primitive man, To the charg ot se dition we have adverted above. 
ihe accusation (as the Editor justly observes) is fully contradicted by 
the whole tenor of his life and preaching :—and, more especially, by 


that splendid instance of his submission to the Jaw, when he refused 


to avail himself of an opportunity to escape from the citation of the 


— } 
Council. 
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“* Indeed the character of Latimer for rrp eh of heart, and for a total 
disregard of every thing but what he considered the obligations of conscience, 
was so eminently bright, that the attempt to depreciate it by covert insinuations 
ind low reflections can only bring disgrace upon the spirit of bigotry in which 
tney irOS€ 

‘* Sincerity was the predominant feature of his mind, and it one through 
all his conduct, as well when he was a zealous papist, as when he became an 
intrepid preacher of the gospel, in the face of his enemies, who were seeking 


his destruction on every sid When he became a bishop his honesty appeared 


in the freedom with which he treated the abuses of his order before the convo- 
cation ; and of his disinterestedness he gave two proofs ; one in submitting to 
deprivation and six years’ imprisonment, rather than subscribe the six san- 
guinary articles, and the other in refusing to aecept any preferment when Edward 
came tothe throne. To crown all, how did Latimer tower above his indignant 


persecutors in the two conflicts at Oxford, where, though loaded with oppro- 

brious epithets, he preserved the equanimity of his temper unmoved, nor eould 
I } { | 

all the artifices of the popish advocates drag him into a disputation, the object 


of which, on their side, he knew to be victory and not truth.” Pp. clxvii. clxviii, 


Let us compare the c aduct of this heroic saint with that of his implacable 
foe, bishop Gardiner, who pandered in every thing to the vicious propensities 
of his master, and ates a rooted papist in reality, scrupled not to write a 

_es : | 
book against the supremacy of the pope. When, in the next reign, he lost his 
bishoprit which he would have rtained by his compliances, if he could, he 

| , » ? i) 
exerted his utmost endeavours to embroil the kingdom in a civil war, and took 


, though secret part, in all the political intrigues, that had for their 
object the overthrow of the protestant establishment. How he deported him- 


an active 


self, when he united in his own person the highest civil preferment with his 
bishopric of Winchester, our anuals sufficiently show. Latimer knew the man, 
and was well aware of what he had to expect from him, in the event of his 
ascending again to authority. He was not mistaken: Gardiner stopped not 
short till he brought Latimer, old and poor as he was, with his friend Ridley, to 


the stake; but in less than a month afterwar ad the vindictive and proud prelate 
expir d with this doleful « xpression, Erravi cum Petro, at non flevi cum Petro ! 


‘‘] have sinned with Peter, but have not wept with Peter.” Pp. clxviii. clxix. 
I 


We have no room to dwell on the doctrinal sentiments of Latimer. 
One thing however is perfectly clear; he had no savour of Calvinism 
about him. We give the well-known passage from his seventh Sermon 
before Edward VI. as a proof that he rejected the Calvinistic doctrine 
of perseverance, and indefectible grace. 


“‘[T do not put you in comfort, that if ye have once the spirit, ye cannot lose 
it. There be new spirits start up now of late, that say after we have received 
the Spirit, we cannot sin. I will make but one argument: Saint Paul had 
brought the Galatians to the profession of the faith, and left them in that state; 
they had received the Spirit once, but they sinne d again, as he testified of them 
himself: He saith, currebatis bene ; ye were once in a right state; and again, 
Recipistis spiritum ex ope ribus legis an ex justitia fidei? Once they had the spint 
by faith, but false prophets came, (when he was gone from them,) and they 
plucked them clean away from all that Paul had planted them in; and then 
said Paul unto them, ‘ O stulti Galati, quis vos fascinavit?” ‘ O foolish Galatians, 
who hath bewitched you?” If this be true, we may lose the spirit that we have 
once possessed. It is a fond thing: I will not tarry in it.” P. 207. 


His views, respecting election, as expressed in his Sermon on Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday, are equally decisive ; but we have not space for 


their insertion. See yol. il. pp. 422—425. 
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His persuasion, that the sacrifice of Christ was an universal propi- 
tiation, appears from his assertion that “ Christ shed as much blood 
for Judas, as he did for Peter.” And yet (observes the Editor) a 
modern Calvinist has endeavoured to enervate this pithy declaration, 
by a subtle distinction, from which the simple mind of Latimer would 
have revolted. ‘ Not,” (says the late Mr. Toplady) “ that Christ 
actually died for Judas, whose death was prior to that of Christ himself; 
but that the Mediator’s blood was as much sufficient to have redeemed 
Judas, as to have redeemed any other person, had it been shed for that 
purpose.” ‘The words we have printed in italics appear to us perfectly 
portentous: for they seem to imply that the benefits of redemption can 
belong to none but those who died subsequently to the crucifixion ! 

It has been said of Latimer by Burnett, that he was a “ simple and 
weak man.” We can scarcely imagine a more erroneous estimate of 
character. Simple, indeed, he was, in a sense which places him among 
the foremost of christian worthies. He had purity and integrity of 
heart, and genuine poverty of spirit, and an entire devotedness of all 
his faculties to one great cause. He was simple as all truly great cha- 
ractersare simple. ‘There was no diversion of his faculties or affections 
to subordinate objects : no complication of motives: nothing to make 
the study of his character difficult or perplexing. In what sense he 
could be called weak, any one who peruses his life or writings must be 
at a loss to discover! ‘That he had unconquerable strength of purpose 
is indisputable. That he was weak in intellect or attainments is 
obviously untrue. ‘There existed, no doubt, in his day, some men of 
more capacious minds, and more profound erudition: And when he 
was worn out with age, and toil, and imprisonment, he may have been 
less equal to the vexation and worry of a polemical conflict, than others 
whose powers were less exhausted. But there is in his whole history 
no indication of a want of mental vigour and accomplishment. On the 
contrary, his learning was, to say the least, highly respectable ; and 
his understanding remarkable for its activity and force. And then he 
had about him a vivacity and cheeriness of heart which no adverse 
circumstances, or personal privations, could repress. It is this quality 
which gives to his character its peculiar complexion and charm. It 
shews itself sometimes in sallies of pleasantry, which, at the present 
day, might undoubtedly be thought to degrade the ministrations of a 
divine. But in his time the public taste was not sufficiently chastened 
to reject these modes of exciting and detaining attention: and the 
cheerful and guileless spirit from which they sprung was peculiarly 
fitted to endear him to all ranks of men; and to make him, what he 
was, one of the most effective and popular instruments for achieving 
our deliverance from the yoke of papal superstition. 


The Sermons of Latimer, of which we now have a complete edition, 
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must always be regarded as invaluable documents. ‘They present us with 


a lively representation of the manners, the habits, and the vices of 


the time. They help us to form a notion of the state of society in 
its transition from the corrupt faith to the reformed. They contain, 
moreover, many of the elements of that style of preaching, which is best 
fitted, in all ages, to rouse the attention of rude and unlettered hearers. 
‘There is about them much of that keenness and vivacity, without which, 
as Baxter remarks, no book or sermon ever does much good to com- 
mon, ignorant, and ungodly people. We apprehend that a preacher, 
desirous of preparing himself for a useful and awakening ministry 
among the lower classes, would do well to study these compositions. 
We, of course, must not be understood to recommend an unreserved 
adoption of his quaintness, and occasional grotesqueness of expression, 
his unsparing introduction of stories and anecdotes, and his indulgence 
in colloquial licence, and desultory sallies of humour. But his plain 
and homely vigour, his happiness and force of illustration, and his 
simple and practical wisdom, are well worthy of imitation, and might 
be infused with the greatest effect into our instructions from the pulpit. 

In one respect, indeed, his example is to be shunned: he seems to 
be seldom under the control of any thing like method. His discourses 
are often rambling, and not always faithful to the text. For instance, 
his first sermon on the Card, is on the question addressed to the 


Baptist; “‘Who art thou?” And the chief use he makes of these 


words is, to apply the same question to each individual Christian, and 
by the answers which it must draw forth, to establish the doctrine of 
man’s depravity, consequent upon the Fall! 

We had noted down a variety of passages for quotation, as speci- 
mens of his power as a preacher; but our limits forbid their insertion. 
That he was potent and searching will appear by some extraordinary 
instances of the effect produced by him in obtaining the restitution of 
dishonest gains. The fact is related by himself in a sermon before 
Kdward VI. in the following words :-— 

“ T have now pre iched three Lents. The first time I preac hed restitution: 
‘ Restitution, quoth some, what should he preach of restitution? Let him 


preach of contrition, quoth U.ey, and let restitution alone; we can never make 

stifution.” Then, say I, if thou wilt not make restitution, thou shalt go to 
the devil for it. Now choose thee either restitution, or else endless damnation. 
But now there be two manner of restitutions, secret restitution, and open resti- 
tution; whether of both it be, so that restitution be made, it is all good enough. 
\t my first preaching of restituuion, one good man took remorse of conscience, 
and acknowledged himself to me, that he had deceived the king, and willing he 
was to make restitution: and so the first Lent came to my hands twenty pounds 
to be restored to the king’s us¢ I was promised twenty pound more the same 
Lent, but it could not be made, so that it came not. Well, the next Lent 
came three hundred and twenty pounds more I received it myself, and paid 


it to the king’s council. So 1 was asked, what he was that thus made resti- 
mn? But should I have named him 


? 


Nay, they should as soon have this 


— 





ae 





meme 
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weasant of mine. Well, now this Lent came one hundred and fourscore pounds 


ten shillings, which I have paid and delivered this present day to the king's 
council: And so this man hath made a godly restitution And so, quoth | to 
1 certain nobleman that is one of t king’s council, if every man that hath be 
cuiled the king should make restitution after this sort, it would cough the kin 
twenty thousand pounds, I| think, quoth I] Yea, that it would, quoth the other, 


1 whole hundred thousand pounds. Alack, Alack; make restitution for Go l’s 
sake, make restitution; ye will cough in he | else, that ill the de vils there will 


; 
laugh at your coughing. There is no remedy, but restitution open or secret, ot 
else hell. 

“ This that I have now told you of, was a secret restitution. Some examples 
hath been of open restitution, and glad may he be that God was so friendly unto 
2 t . : . 
him, to bring him unto it in this world I am not afraid to name him: it w: 
Master sherington, a honest centleman, ind one that God loveth Lie 


openly confessed that he had deceived the king, and he made open restitution.” 


r« 250. 


We are informed by the Editor, that the first of these penitents was 
John Bradford, the Martyr: 


“That worthy man had been employed as secretary to Sir John Harringtor 
“ . i . . , 
treasurer and paymaster of the English forces in France; and while in that 
department had connived at some acts of peculation to a considerable amount. 


On leaving the army he became a student in the Temple, but by hearing Lati- 
mer his mind became so impressed with a sense of religion that he gave up the 
law, made restitution for the wrong in which he had partic ipated, and entered 
into orders. As a preacher he became not less poy ular than Latimer himself, 


for which he was brought to the stake by Bonner on the first of July 1 
P. xlit 


The following is a fair sample of his most serious manner. It is 
from his third sermon on the Lord’s Prayer. 


“ This kingdom of God is double, Regnum gratia et regnum gloria, * The 
“tgs ee he 


kingdom of grace, and the kingdom of glory, honour, joy, and felicity.’ As 
long as we be in this world, we be in the kingdom of grace; when we ’ ne, 
then we shall come to the kingdom of glory. For as long as we be here, God 
sheweth himself unto us by grace; he ascertaineth us, through his Spirit, of hi 
lavour, ind so he reigneth w thin us by grace But when we be once g He, 
then we shall see him face to face; which we cannot as long as wi 

For he exhibiteth himself unto us, not so plainly as he doth unto his angels, 
which be with him in the kingdom of glory Therefore when we say, ‘ Thy 
kingdom come,” we desire of God that he will help us to thi pert tk cr(] m, 
that he will deliver us out of this troublous world, and give us everlasting rest 

“I fear there be a great number in England, which if they knew what the 

meant in speaking these words, ‘ Thy kingdom come,’ they would nev say 
them. For they are so given to the world, and so set their mind upon it, that 
they could be content that there should never be any end of it Such 


worldlings, when they say these words, ‘ Thy kingdom come,’ they pray 


against themselves tor they desire God to take them out of this world 
ST lilv ] > h have al h lelicht in i Tl fore suc orldlir 
peedily, ant yet they have all their delight in it 1eretore uch Ww 1adlngs 


when they say, ‘ Thy kingdom come,’ either they mock God, or else they 
understand not the meaning of these words. But we ought not to trifle with 
God; we should not mock him; he will not be despised. Quicguid pel 

; } 


lenter petamus, tanquam cupientes habere ‘Let us pray heartily unto hin 
f } 


desirous to have the thing wherefore we pray ” But the customable impenitent 
sinner cannot say, from the bottom of his heart, this prayer; for he would have 
no end of this worldly life, he would have his heaven here. Such fel'ows are 
not meet to say, * Thy kingdom come ’ for when the y de 


), they pray a 


y 
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themselves. Therefore none can say this petition but such as be aweary of this 


world; such faithful folk would have him to come speedily, and make an 


end of their miseries. It is with the Christians, like as it is in a realm where 
there is a confusion, and no good order; those which are good would fain 


have a parliament; for then they think it shall be better with them, they trust 


ill things shall be well ame nded,” Vol. ll. PP 30 37. 


We must now take leave of old Father Latimer. Blessings on his 
memory, for a true, honest-hearted, and intrepid soldier of Christ! 
“for whose most painful travels, faithful preachings, true carefulness 
for his country, patient imprisonment, and constant suffering, all the 
whole realm of England hath great cause to give unto the eternal God 


most high laud and praise.* 


> 


A RT. Il. Pe) yste mati¢ Pri ac hing recomme nde d: A Se rmon by the 
Rev. Evwarp Hawkins, M. A. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Rivingtons, 1827. 


Tur author of this sermon has been known to the world for several 
years, and very deservedly known, by a “ Dissertation upon the Use and 
Importance of unauthoritative Tradition.” ‘Those who were acquainted 
with the dissertation were almost unavoidably led to hope, from the 
thread of the argument pursued there, that the writer had some further 
design, and would follow it up by a second dissertation on the subject 
now before us. Many who expected this will regret when they find 
themselves put off with a single sermon, printed, it should seem, at no 
greater length than it was preached. Indeed we have no hesitation in 
saying that Mr. Hawkins would have done but justice both to himself 
and each of the topics now mentioned, if the sermon had been a large 
dissertation, and the dissertation a volume. 

We quite agree with Mr. H. in recommending systematic preaching 
when judiciously explained, and we would add, when sufficiently re- 
strained. This, or nearly this, has been done in the sermon before us 
when it is thoroughly looked into, and if every part has its due weight 
given to it. But we are inclined to think that the author has erred in 
not considering enough on what debatable ground he was getting: in 
short we know, from our own observation carried to a considerable 
extent, that he has been very greatly misunderstood, perhaps we ought 
rather to say, misinterpreted by those who have not taken the pains to 
understand him. His very title is objectionable. Persons who have 
strong prepossessions on the subject against systematic preaching, and 
very many such there are, are prejudiced at once against a work in 
which it is abruptly said to be recomm nded : they take for granted that 


the writer means to approve what pe rhaps it is one of his objects to 





* Aug. Bernher’s Dedication, Vol. II. p. xi 
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discommend. The consequence is, that every thing they read in the 
work confirming their prejudices clings to them, and that which should 
correct them is passed over slightly, and goes for nothing. ‘This is par- 
ticularly the case with the work of a person like Mr. H., who thinks 
much better than he writes; or who at least does not seem to have the 
skill of throwing the light upon his ground to the best effect, that is, 
strongest where it is most wanted. We cannot therefore but wish that 
it had occurred to himself to entitle his sermon, Systematic Preach- 
tng considered, rather than, ‘ Systematic Preaching recommended,” We 
are sure that by this means Mr. H. would have gained a more un- 
biassed attention from many persons; who, as it is, have read his work 
with prejudice, and so without profit: and it need hardly be added, that 
these are the very persons who most need to be brought to attend 
to the considerations he has offered to them. Now to prevent such 
misconceptions, and to remove them, we beg to observe very emphati- 
cally, that the whole tenor of Mr. H.’s discourse is not to recommend 
what is commonly understood by systematic preaching, but to dissuade 
from that which is altogether unsystematic: itis not to send us back to 
the dry compilations of Ursinus Usher, or Wollebius; but simply to 
lead us to preach the Word of God, as he himself says, “ with integrity, 
that is to say, “vith the omission of no one of the leading doctrines of 
Christianity ;” and also in such a manner as “ to unfold religious truth 
completely and comprehensively.” 

Mr. H. explains himself on this head in the following terms:—‘ I 
would presume then to recommend what might be termed systematic 
preaching— not, of course, the preaching a dry systematic divinity, and 
certainly not imparting mere inoperative knowledge; for the one would 
be an unsound, and the other a useless method ;—but so much attention 
to system and order, in the course of public instruction, as may best 
conduce to edification, and introduce every species of religious know- 
ledge with the best effect, and most permanent influence upon the heart 
and life of the hearers.” From this passage, and still more from the 
tenor of the whole discourse, it may be seen that the author blames any 
thing like a strict and constant unremitted system of preaching; that 
he is quite as aware as any other person can be, that what is too me- 
thodical grows formal, that what is forced must be dry, and that what 
is both dry and formal must soon become altogether unedifying and 
most offensively tedious. In fact it is plain, that what he wishes to in- 
troduce into our preaching is nothing more than GENERAL METHOD, and 
OCCASIONAL SYSTEM; yet these by no means in such a degree, but that 
quite consistently with them the preacher may deviate as events arise, as 
circumstances require, or even as his own taste may lead. The har- 
mony and regular course of nature are not broken in upon or destroyed 
by the vicissitudes of weather; in spite of all these changes, frequent 
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as they are, a system may be seen continually going on, and the great 


beauty of the interruption is only the more seen by the method, and of 


the method by the inte rruption. It is only this sort and degree of sys- 


tem which Mr. H. seems to desire, and we do not see how any lover of 


truth can help desiring the same thing under the same limitation. In 


another branch of the sermon, Mr. H. is led by the course of his argu- 


ment to support his own opinion by the opinion and practice of some of 


the great authorities in our own Church. We are sorry that he did not 


think of adding out of Walton’s life of him, the great weight of Bishop 


Sanderson’s opinion upon the same subject.* 


** All grammar scholars (says this venerable man) that are often shifted from 
one to anothe r s¢ hool, learn neither so much, nor their little so truly as those that 


are constant to one good master: because by the several rules of teaching in 
those several schools, they learn less and become more and more confused; 
and at last so puzzled and perplexed that their learning proves useless both to 
themselves and others And so do the immethodical, useless, needless, notions 
that are delivered in many sermons make the hearers; but a clear and constant 
rule of teaching us what we are to know, and do, and what not, and that taught 
us by an appt ved autho ity, might probably bring the nation to a more cen- 
scientious practice of what we know and ought to do.” 


The circumstances of our own times render the pre cise method, which 
the Bishop has recommended, undesirable ; but it is easy to see, that 
} 


in spirit and ultimate meaning, his weighty judgment gives sanction 


and authority to the method of preaching we are considering. It is 
worth remarking, also, that the celebrated Archbishop of Cambray, 
in the third of his dialogues upon preaching, has given some very sound 
and useful observations in confirmation of the same views. In short, 
whatever may be objected on other grounds, there can be no que stion 
but that Mr. H. has antiquity fully on his side; and perhaps it may 
be a matter deserving consideration, whether the grandeur and com- 
pleteness of the elder writers as divines, did not, in a great degree, 
arise from this very circumstance. There is scarce one of them whose 
remains do not shew that his mind was in a continual progress, and 
that he was endeavouring to lead his hearers to the same gradual ad- 
vancement: they appear to be habitually travelling onward, not along 
the beaten path of a common road, but simply with reference to certain 
grand objects; and therefore, though they are all passing in a certain 
determined way, and guided by known beacons, they still find ample 
scope for the most beautiful variety of individual discovery. And it 
is remarkable, that among the moderns, also, the most deservedly es- 
teemed authors of sermons have written in a series; pursuing a general 








* It is to be regretted that almost, if not quite all the modern editions of Walton’s Lives, 
except those by Dr Zouch, have been taken from the earlie t impressions of the work, and 
not from those which were afterwards corrected and enlarged by the author. By this 


mistake they are without this interesting passage, and in other respects greatly defective. 
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object through a set, as well as the particular one of each separate 
discourse. 

Most of the objections against this systematic preaching are consi- 
dered by Mr. Hawkins in the latter part of his Sermon, and he has 
answered them as satisfactorily as could be looked for in so short a 
compass; and they who object to his method must not continue to do 
so without first giving his answers a free, fair, and full examination. 
In one respect, however, we think the writer bas been guilty of an 
oversight : he has not sufficiently guarded against those faults of which 
almost every one will find himself in danger who follows the sytematie 
method. There is great risk of being too much led away by it from 
Scripture, and of being forced too far out of sight of it by a current, 
or rather a vortex, of our own raising. ‘There is great cause to be 
upon our guard, lest the completion of our method should interfere 
too much with the actual and present wants of our hearers. There is 
danger, also, lest our theory should spoil, or at least impair, the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel. ‘These and many other cautions deserve to be 
brought forward by a writer like the present, and considered, not in 
the light of objections brought by opponents, but as cautionary hints 
to friends. And we think that if Mr. H. had given more weight to 
these difliculties, and discussed them, as he is very able to do, he 
would have made his little work far less open to objection, and much 
more practically useful than it is. In short, as we said before, let him 
by all means enlarge it; let him break it into separate chapters, under 
the many different heads connected with it; above all, let him be more 
clear and full in the examples by which he intends to illustrate it. Let 
him bear in mind, that there are two sorts of persons to whom he must 
aim to be useful—clever men, who are prejudiced against system; and 
less able men, who can with difficulty understand it, and scarcely at 
all practise it. If the author should follow up the subject, and com- 
plete it, with a just reference to the opinions of judicious friends, and 
injudicious adversaries, we have little scruple in foretelling, that he 
will give a turn, and a most wholesome turn too, to the whole style of 
our preaching, and be remembered, by and bye, as one of the most 
useful writers of his generation. 


—— 


Art. HI.—/A4 Sermon prea hed l fore the Incorporated Soc ly for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, at their Anniversary 
Meeting in the Parish Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, on I'riday, 
February 15, 1827. By the Right Reverend Cuar.es James, Lorp 
Brisuor or Cuester. London: Rivingtons, 1827. 

As Christians and as Churchmen, we have ever taken a most lively 


interest in the concerns of the Society for the Propagation of the 
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Gospel:—as Christians,' deeply impressed with a sense of the duty 
incumbent upon all, who hold the faith of Christ, to cooperate zealously 
with their fellow-believers in endeavouring to communicate to others 
the spiritual blessings which it is their own high privilege to enjoy ;—as 
Churchmen, fully persuaded that to disseminate the system of doctrine 
and discipline established in the Church of England, is most effectually 
to promote “the truth as it is in Jesus,” to raise up the surest barrier 
against superstition on the one hand, and fanaticism on the other. 
Into a consideration of the causes which have for many, too many 
years cramped the energies and confined the exertions of the Society, 
we shall not now enter. Suffice it at present to say, that whatever 
grounds of complaint there may have been on this head, (and we are 
by no means disposed to think lightly of them,) or to whatever quarter 
they may appear to be chiefly applicable, they are every day becoming 
less and less; and we had much rather look with grateful satisfaction 
upon the present, and cheering anticipation to the future, than dwell 
with gloomy and unavailing regret upon the past. The Society is now 
steadily and continually gaining ground, in the number and efficiency 
both of its establishments abroad, and of its friends and supporters at 
home. In our very last number we had the satisfaction of recording 
the formation of a Diocesan Committee in the capital of the great and 
opulent county of York; and we confidently hope, that early and nu- 
merous will be the calls upon us for similar records. There is, in the 
mean time, one material impediment to the Society’s progress, to the 
removal of which (for, though happily no longer prevailing as hereto- 
fore, it has by no means ceased to exist,) we are anxious in every pos- 
sible way to contribute,—we mean, the want of publicity. Strange as 
it may appear, the Society is still, comparatively speaking, little known. 
Even the general collection in aid of its funds, by virtue of the King’s 
Letter, which could scarcely have failed of conveying some knowledge 
of its constitution and designs to the members of the Established 
Church, seems to have made an impression too faint, in a large pro- 
portion of cases, to be productive of any permanent results in its favour. 
Yet publicity is absolutely necessary for the effectual prosecution of the 
great purposes for which it was incorporated ; it is the very element in 
which it must live, to have a healthy, vigorous, and active life, and not 
to be “ dead while it liveth.” The work of evangelism is a public 
one, and cannot be “ done in a corner; and that the means of its 
advancement may be supplied, the Society’s readiness to undertake it 
must be published from one end of the United Kingdom to the other. 
This is a case to which the injunction, to “ let our light so shine before 
men, that they may see our good works, and glorify our Father which 
is in heaven,” is strictly and strongly applicable. We are very far 
from desiring that a cause so holy should be desecrated, by having 
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recourse for recommendation to that system of puffing which charac- 
terizes the age. We only wish, that the Society should not be wanting 


to itself, and to the interests with which it is identified, in the use of 


any worthy and legitimate means, of bringing its claims fairly and fully 
before the public. Among these means the Anniversary Sermon holds 


a conspicuous place: and it has long been a matter of regret to us, 


that this sermon, coming always from one of the highest dignitaries of 


our Church, should be preached, not only in a part of the metropolis 
very unfavourable to the attendance of those, among whom the Society 
might hope to find its most powerful supporters, but on a day, too, 
when the great body of the people are oceupied with secular cares, and 
engaged in their ordinafy avocations. But never was this feeling 
more forcibly or painfully awakened in us, than on the occasion of the 
Anniversary which has just gone by, and which has given rise to our 
present observations. ‘The Sermon of the Bishop of Chester, now 
before us, is most worthy both of its author and its subject ; and what 
higher meed of praise can we award to it? And when we call to mind, 
too, the impressive earnestness, and simple pathos, which characterized 
its delivery, and the effect which that delivery produced, we do indeed 
heartily regret, (a regret, we know, in which we are not singular,) that 
it was not heard in the Cathedral of St. Paul, and by all those who 
would have been at once best qualified rightly to appreciate its merits, 
and abundantly to answer to its call. God forbid that we should so 
far forget what we owe to ourselves and to the public, as to pollute our 
pages by panegyrizing any man from a regard to his station in the 
world, But, as the friends of virtue and religion, we cannot suffer the 


fear of incurring this suspicion to withhold us from availing ourselves 


of the present opportunity, to pay our humble, but honest tribute of 


admiration and gratitude to a prelate, who devotes the strength of his 


talents, and the treasures of his learning, exclusively to the exercise of 


his high and holy functions; a prelate, whose unremitting zeal, and 
indefatigable diligence in the discharge of his duties, both episcopal 
and parochial, command the respect even of those who hold no com- 
munion with the Church which he adorns. ‘To the example which he 
has set in his parish, by the establishment of a numerous District 


Committee, in aid of the funds of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, we would now more especially call the earnest attention of 


all who may have it in their power to become, in a similar way, 
instrumental to the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom upon earth. 

But it is time that we proceed to a more particular notice of the 
Sermon, the title of which stands at the head of this article. That 
we are enabled to notice it thus early, is owing to the honour--we 
believe unprecedented-—which was paid it, of a request for its imme- 
diate publication, without the usual delay, till it could appear together 
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with the Annual Report of the Society’s proceedings. That this arose, 
in part, out of the peculiar circumstances of the period, we are well 
aware; but that it is to be attributed, in a no less degree, to the 
singular excellence of the discourse itself, we are equally certain: and 
greatly shall we rejoice, if, by any remarks of ours, we can contribute 
to the success of this measure; if we can at all assist in remedying, 
through the medium of the press, the defect of publicity in the pulpit. 

The Bishop takes for his text, the declaratfon of our Saviour, 
Matt. xxiv. 14. ‘ This Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all 
the world, for a witness to all nations:” upon which he observes, that 
it is “at once a prediction, a command, and a promise.” He then 
proceeds to remark, that, 

“In tracing the progress which has been made towards the accomplishment 
of this prophetical command, we meet with some difficulties, whi h deserve the 
serious consideration of those who are engaged in forwarding its final com- 
pletion. One of the most striking pec uliarities in the annals of ¢ hristianity, is 
the contrast between its rapid propagation during the first age of the Church, 
and the tardy advances which it has since made towards that universal empire, 


which, in the fulness of God's appointed time, we know that it is destined to 


ittain While the religion of Jesus Christ was not only ur protected by the 
temporal power, but opposed and persecuted by the princes and rulers of the 


earth; and while the philosophy and learning of the civilized world were ranged 


under the banners of its adversaries; it grew, and flourished, and struck root, 
and spre id out its branches, from sea to sea, and from the rwer unto the ends of 
the earth ; uniting under its shade the most opposite descriptions of persons, 


who thronged toit for shelter by thousands and tens of thousands; and not one 
or two converts at atime, but great multitudes were d uily added to the Church. 
But when a sufficient attestation had been given of the divine authority of the 
Gospel by its mighty growth and prev lence; when its further propagation was 
left to the ordinary means of human 


piety and wisdom, strengthened as these 
were, in the course of a few years, by the sanction of sovereign power, then did 


it advance with a continually retarded pace; and the tide which had flowed 
so rapidly, first became stationary, at d then began to ebb.”—Pp. 3, 4. 


We have here an important, and at first sight it may seem, a per- 
plexing consideration, ‘ There is reason to think,” says a learned and 
pious layman, writing towards thi close of the last century, “that there 
were more converted by the Apostles in on¢ day, than have since been 
won over in the last thousand years.”* [But this fact, so far from 
being an argument against, is strongly in favour of the divine origin of 
our faith. For, if we confine our view to merely human and second- 
ary causes, what good reason can we give, why the pagan of the 
present day should be less acce ssible to the evidences of Christianity, 
than the idolaters, with whom th \ postle Ss, and their fellow -labourers, 
had to contend? Looking at the motives for and against conversion 
in each case, we should surely have been led to expect a result the 
very reverse. Again, the author just quoted, adverts to “the rapid 


* Bryant, Treatise upon the Authenticity of the Scriptures, and the Truth of the 


Christian Religion. 
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progress of the Gospel among the Jews,” in the early days of the 
Church: “ bigotted and averse as they at first were, the Jews still 
remain: but how seldom is it that we now can make a single 
proselyte,” a statement which, we fear, the effect of the late 
extraordinary endeavours for their conversion will not materially 
invalidate. How then are we principally to account for this great, 
this striking contrast? Doubtless, by concluding with the layman, 
that the astonishing success of the first preachers of the Gospel “ was 
effected by signs and wonders; and that upon these evidences, God 
founded his Church:” or, as the Bishop of Chester more fully 


expresses himself, that, 








‘“‘ Lamentable as this differs e is to all who desire the extension of their 
Master’s kingdom, it is nevertheless an attestation of its divine origin; and 
therefore a pledge of its final triumph. Contrasting the rapid propagation of 
the Gospel, on its first appearance in the world, under every conceivablé disad 
vantage, with the slow, uncertain progress of its empire, from the time when all 
the resources of human ] Wel and wisdom were engaged in its caus > who can 
fail to recognize the distinct and powerful interposition of Him, who is truly 
said, with releren¢ both to the first rudiments of the Christian Chur h, ind to 
the entire scope of its history, to have chosen the Jo lish things of the rld to 

mfound the wise; and the ¢ ings of €u ld to ¢ mfound the t us that 
r re mighty ?”—P. 6. 


But lest the whole of the difference between the two cases should 


be resolved. into the single circumstance of the presence or absence of 
super-human aid, and thence an argument should be drawn against 


any efforts for the propagation of the Gospel in the present day ; 
the Bishop, after some further acute and judicious remarks upon this 
part of his subject, goes on as follows: 


“Tn what light then are we to regard these remarkable features in the history 
of the Church? Not, surely, as presenting motives of doubt, or grounds of 
] power and wisdom of God, in planting 


discouragement; but as illustrating 
the Gospel in the world; and as teaching us a salutary lesson of the weakness 





ind folly of men, in neglecting to cherish and cultivate the precious plant; or 


in taking 


unauthorized and unwarrantable methods of forcing its growth The 
different de crees of success whi h crowned the labours of the first prea hers of 


the word, and the efforts of later missionaries, are matter of instructive con- 





sideration, if we look to the causes of the difference, not merely the super 
human causes, but those which lie within the scope of men’s ability and choic 

the zeal, and activity, ind pr dence, of the apostles and apostolic il men; the 
simplicity and purity of their doctrine; and that strong presumptive proof of 


its trath, which succeeding ages have unhappily weakened, its practical in- 
fluence upon the lives and manners of its professors. It was the absence of one 
or more of these principles of success, which in after times retarded the evan- 
celization of the world ; for where there is not a combination of all these, there 
the divine blessing cannot reasonably be expected upon an attempt, so little 
qualified to stand the test of that fire, which shall try every man's work, of whut 
sort it is." —P. 8. 


By the notice of another remarkable “ peculiarity in the history of 
the Christian Church,” namely, “ the unhappy success of those enemies, 


who have wrested from it no inconsiderable part of its territories, and 
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consigned to a more gross and hopeless darkness, regions which once 


rejoiced in the fulness of the Gospel day;” the preacher is led to 


“ point out the duty incumbent upon those, who aim at promoting the sub- 
stantial prosperity of Christ’s Church, to make, in the first instance, a due 
provision for such of its branches as are without the appointed means of 
edification and grace ; and are consequently in danger of a gradual dereliction, 
first of the ordinances, then of the moral duties, and lastly of the belief 
of Christianity.”—Pp. 9, 10. 


The mention of the Society is then naturally introduced :— 


“« Upon this wise and prudent principle were conducted the earliest operations 
of this Society, the first objects of their charitable care having been, as they 
deserved to be, those distant and neglected members of our own Church, who 
‘wanted the administration of God’s word and sacraments, and seemed to 
be abandoned to atheism and infidelity, or to popish superstition and idolatry.’ 
Listen to the pathetic language, in which its aid was invoked by settlers in 
America, more than a century ago: ‘ A poor unhappy people, settled by God's 
providence to procure, by laborious industry, a subsistence for our families, 
make bold to apply ourselves to God, through that pious and charitable Society, 
his happy instruments to dispense his goodness in these remote parts, that, 
as his goodness has vouchsafed us a moderate support for our bodies, his Holy 
Spirit may influence you to provide us with spiritual food for our souls. Our 
indigence is excessive, and our destitution deplorable, having never been 
so blessed, as to have a person settled among us, to dispense the august 
ordinances of religion; insomuch that even the name of it is almost lost among 
us. But how should people know, having learned so little of God and of 
his worship, and how can they learn without a teacher!’ ”—Pp. 10, 11. 


After reminding us, that, “ to form a just estimate of the good 
which the Society has effected, compared, with the straitness of its 
means, we should contrast the present state of the Church in our North 
American colonies, with its desolate and almost apostate condition a 
century ago ;” the Bishop thus strongly states as well the particular 
merits of the Society in this respect, as the general obligation laid upon 
every Christian government, and every Christian individual, both to 
provide for the religious instruction of their fellow Christians, and to 
promote to the utmost the deliverance of their fellow men from the 


darkness and abominations of heathenism. 


“ That religion subsists in any degree of purity, either of doctrine or dis- 
cipline, in our North American possessions, is almost, if not altogether, the 
praise of this Society. That they still continue to depend upon it for the 
supply and the support of a ministry, is also the Society's praise; but a 
reproach to the state; which ought long ago to have placed the interests of 
religion, in those dependencies of the empire, beyond the chances of an 
eleemosynary and precarious support. But the kingdoms of this world are not 
vet become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. The time is not yet 
arrived fora full and free acknowledgment of the truth, that the first duty 
of every government is the maintenance and promotion of Christianity ; and 
that the true greatness, and the true stability of every country, are to be 
measured by the degree in which it answers the ends of its being and station 
in the world ; and is subservient to God's eternal purpose of the sanctification 
and salvation of mankind. 
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less, tl ty incumbent upon a Christian government, of | 
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the spiritual kingdom of Christ, is a work, from a direct inter- 


which the state may possibly claim an exemption. Yet it is the 
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It is only of late, that the rulers of that prodigious pire have opene i 
ti reyes to the n cessity of p! inting in those regions, where (¢ hristianity ean 


ifford to dispense with none of her means o1 aids, a religious establishment, 


formed after that mode 1, which the apostles the mselves st ytioned in the midst 


of an unbelieving world rom th 1t mom nt it may be said ef our Indian 
possessions, that the Lord hath planted a vineyard the re, and built a tower, and 
let it t to hust lmen, and at the season He will send his servants to receive 
the fruit; and we are persuaded notin vain.” P. 16. 


We cannot deny ourselves the painful pleasure of extracting a part 


at least of the eloquent and affecting eulogy, pronounced by Bishop 
Blomfield, upon those two illustrious servants of God, whose lot it was 
to offer the first sacrifices of self-devotion in the toilsome and pe rilous 
pre-eminence of the Indian L;piscopate. 


“ Tt was the peculiar felicity of that Church, rather, I should say, it was of 


(; $ pro idential appointment, that its first rulers and nursing fathers wer 
men, singularly gifted and qualified for the work which it fell to their lot 
to periorm Vo thie enlarg d visdc m, the sagacious discernment, the sound 
( cretion, the s idy perseve! nee f/f woh evil re rt and good report, the 
uncompromising firmness, the calm and steady piety of him who laid its foun- 
dations, and planned its outworks, ar i delineated, with the eye and the 
hh 1 of a master, the provinces of its officers, a just and well-remembered 
t te has been rendered from tl place Hiow little did we think, while 
listening with mournful interest to that eloquent expression of deep regret 
1 cheering anticipation, that within four short years the melancholy theme 
Ww to | resumed, and the econd India bishoy spoken oft as one called to 
} 
| ccount Yet it is doubtless within the recollection of some who now 
} r me, that when that lamented servant of God addressed his parting 
words of promise and et veinent to the venerable Society, which had 
| hed over and fostered the Protestant Missions in India, a sentiment 
el r mingled itself th ! f many with that of rejoicing and 
me t they l é is f } re 
! , 
‘ They beheld in him an ardent zeal for God’s glory and the salvation of 
¢ s t ol nq ified self-d i unreserved dedication of him 
f to the holy cau which he had taken in hand ; a willing and deliberate 
i fice of person il ¢ Ist and com{ t, both in possession and in prospect ; 
i singieness and fixedness of determination to per lt and be spent for the 
Gospel; the concentration upon that sing object of all the powers ind 
resources of a mind unusually gifted by nature, and perfected by education; 
postolical simplicity of heart and manner; and an almost apostolical 
f quence ill this they saw, and re ( 1 in tl abundance of those graces 
“ h bespoke the man of God thoroughly furnished unto all good works 
But when they considers 1 that thes tre re was in earthen vessels, ind 
t the full nd satisfactory discl " of the duties whi h he had undertake D, 


was beyond and above the scope of individual strength and opportunity, yet 


not above the enterprise of a spirit like his; and when they remembered, 
how fatal a proot had just been given of the utter disproportion between 
the labours of the Indian episcopate, and the provision made for their dis- 
charge, they felt an irresistible presage of evil. And how have both thei 
| pes and their apprehensions been realized!” P. 18—20 


May those who have the power, have also the will, to supply the 


grievous deficiency, which is the subject of the appeal that follows : 


And others, no doubt, may be found, to run the same career of useful 
ness ‘and hazard But is it not the duty of tho e, in whose hands l’rovidence 
placed the means, at once t I ease the usefulness, ud to diminish the 
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hazard of the episcopal office in India, by sending forth more labourers into a 
harvest, the gathering in of which exhausted the vital energies of a Middleton 


ind a Heber? Shall the advocate of Christian missions suffer this opportunity 


to pass, without « xpressing an earnest h ype, that the spiritu il claims of millions 
of benighte 1 subjects, the icred interests of the Gospel cause, the loud and 
deep expression of opinion from a Christian people, may at length and fo 
ever prepon lerate against the sordid calculations of.a secular policy, and the 


deadening influence of that worldly wisdom which careth for 


things, but regards all modes of reli 


i f these 





gion with equal indifference ; and that, as 
far as human means can be effectual, the word of the Lord may have free 


nd be glorified in that country to which so vast a debt is due? 
“In the mean time, whatever efforts may result from an awakened zeal or 
in enlightened wisdom in the government of India, enough, and more than 


enough will remain to be atte mpted in that country by thi united endeavours of 
Christian associations.” 

The words, both of encouragement and of admonition, which con- 
clude the Sermon, we would gladly have laid before our readers. But 
we forbear, from a fear, not of exhausting their patience, but of dimi- 
nishing, by too large a foretaste, their inducements to make them- 
selves acquainted with the whole of this most excellent and seasonable 
address. To the power and authority of its arguments and exhor- 
tations, we presume not to add any thing. ‘To contribute to their 
increased circulation, is all that we desire; fully persuaded as we are, 
that where worldly-mindedness and indifference have not closed up 


ill the avenues of conviction, they cannot be heard in vain. 


> 


Art. 1V.—ZLuzx Renata: a Protestant’s Epistle, with Notes, by the 
Author of ‘ Re ligio Clerici.” Pp. 63. Mawman and Rivingtons. 


London. 1827. 


We are not of the number of those who consider that a serious in 
jury is done to the sacred cause of Christianity by the public controversial] 
discussion of its tenets, even although that public controversy lead to 


t} 


the exercise of a zeal not always ‘ 


‘according to knowledge,” in those 
whom their talents and research have amply qualified for the important 
duty of defending the faith from the aspersions of its opponents. We 
cannot but admit, with an able writer of the last century, that “ opinion 
whether false or true, whether founded on evidence or raised by pre- 
judice, stands equally unshaken in the tempests of commotion, and 
sets at defiance the flames of hostility and the sword of persecution ;” 
but we also agree with him in thinking, that ‘* a man, convinced of the 
truth of his own tenets, wishing the happiness of others, and considering 
happiness as the certain consequence of truth, is necessarily prompted 
to extend his opinions, and fill the world with proselytes.” We do 


not hesitate to pronounce Mr. Southey such a man—not indeed 
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influenced by so wild an ambition a literally to fill the “ world with 

prose lytes ;” but * convinced of the truth’ of his own religious prin 

ciples, and sincerely anxious for the “ happiness of others,” and 
conside ring that happiness will be the certain consequence ol 

truth,” he is necessarily prompted to “employ the whole weight of 


his inquiring mind,” his great talents, and the fruits of his laborious 


] 


research, in instilling right principles of religion into the minds of 
men—in awakening their thoughts and hopes to a subject in which all 
ire so n arly and dearly interested and, th refore, in detecting the 
errors and exposing the deformities that have mingled with the growth 
of Christ’s religion. Mr. Southey publishes an elaborate work ex- 
pre ssly for th benefit of the y r, Iie advances no argument o1 
assertion that is not founded upon history. The truth is necessarily 
unwelcome to those whose errors it brings to light, and the cons quence 
is, along, long reign of controversy—a defence that but betrays the 
1 


weakness of its cause, and leaves unshaken the position of the 


ailant. But does evil necessarily result from all this? In our 


opinion, certainly not to the Protestant cause. A host of unbidden 
theologians rush to his aid, who would have firmly stood without thei 
alliance: but new strength is given to the hallowed cause by every 


new adventurer; a fresh wound accelerates the discomfiture of the 
Romanist already “ tottering to his fall;” and we are much mistaken 
fa securer peace do not ensue to the children of the Reformation from 
the lettered struggle that has Pp irchased it. 

Among the lesser lights that circle round the greater luminary, (for 
Mr. Southey must be considered their “magnus Apollo,”) we may 


uppropr ite ly class a ne wlv-discove red Star, the i Lux Renata” -the 


poem that has given rise to the foregoing observations. Prose, with 
his deliberate and measured march, smiling at his feeble opponents, 
| ng seized the strong-hold of the adversary, Poetry is at hand 


with her lighter step to traverse the field of victory —to tell in peaceful 
strain what we apons were em] ! yyed, and, yet more, to commemorati 
the skill and courage of the conqueror, for the benefit of coming 
eenerations. 

We will first briefly glance at the object of this “ Protestant’s 
Epistle,” and then inquire into the claims it has upon our attention, as 
a specimen of his poetical powers. We care not what garb instruction 
wear, or metrical or more severe, so it come within the province of 
our Christian supervision. As no means are left untried in this golden 
age of literature, whereby a proper religious bias may be given to the 
public mind, so should no efforts on our parts be wanting to make the 
public acquainte d with such truly Christian purpose. 

We pass over the observations, with which the poem commences, on 


the ungenial nature of his subject for the light livery of the muse, 
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and the argument with which he meets the objection, on t wider 
: ae - 
diffusion of knowledge in the present than in times of yore—and hasten 


to the more professed object of the ‘* Lux Renata,” which is, to trace 


] 2 , ! - ] ] ‘ . ’ sé » ] | | 
to their fountain-heads the facts which Mr. Southey’s Book of the 


Church” has detailed, and thus to confirm the “ entir¢ accuracy and 
fidelity” of that “ interesting work.” The rise of the Papal power 

the sources of its aggrandizement—the abuses of its supremacy and 
its ambition—are the earliest and most obvious subjects that court 


the attention of the muse. ‘These are followed by allusions to t 


 camp-bre d Julius IT.’ to the som thing more than “ pla fulne 
which Mr. Southey re ywds of Hi debrand—to Leo , = and his davs 
I cold 
———_——_—__- y o! 
“ Da Vile ya > Ww S F.2d 


Hence to Luther and the Reformation in England, accompanied by 


some very sensible observations (and to us very just) upon the cl 


f Henry VIII., and the tendency in modern writers to palliate tl 


( 


crimes of that heartless adulterer, as if there were any fear of dange 
accruing to the holy cause, from the admission of guilt in the royal! 
instrument employed. On the sam principle, the Author tells us, we 
might pronounce “ Pilate a just judge, and Judas a faithful disciple, 
lest Christianity should be disparaged by the wickedness of thos 
who brought about the great event, consummating the scheme of 
redemption.” 


Still following the course of Mr. South y's parent stream, the Au 


while arrests his steps, to throw a pitying glance on Katherine, tl 


‘‘ widowed consort, the discepter’d Queen”—on “ Anne Boley 
W loftier ¢ verts |} } sportive vein, 
Than ever bowed to Learning’s er train.”— P. 2 
but ** on whose slender neck” the “ rude axe” notwithstand fell 
the n leads us onward to th reigns of > lward \ I. thy * Te rm 
king,” and of Mary, the persecuting Mary-—paying the well-merited 
tribute, as he passes along, to the whole “army of martyrs,” confirmit 
y their sufferings the Reformed faith—hence, “ beyond the sunshine 


f Lhiza’s sway,” to the martyrdom of the First Charles, and th 
lawless and loose Jife of the Second. We think with our Author, that 


i great deal of mischief is done to the hallowed cause of Christianity, 


by the misappropriation of terms. Alluding to the words of Mr. Fox, 


who boldly pronounced the Second Charles a “ bad man and bad king 


’ 


the Author’s opinion coincides with our own, that the y convey a much 
fitter character of him than thet of the “* merry monarch. The in 
structions given by the Royal prison rtothe Prince of Wales, earnestly 


} 


enforcing upon him a due reverence for the church in which he had 
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been educated, are quoted from the “ Eikon Basiliké,” and given in 


a note. 

The abdication and exile of James the Second—-the diminished 
power of the Romanists, though her doctrines remain unchanged —are 
then briefly noticed; and, with some reflections on the forces at present 
arrayed against the Establishment—on “ factious” orators and “ subtle” 


historians—the necessity for caution, and the prophecy of eventual 


triumph to the Reformed faith, the poem concludes. 

Thus it will appear, that the Author has embodied a great deal of 
information in a very narrow compass; and his ample notes will 
satisfy the reader, that he has been at some pains to track Mr. Southey 


to his source. He has paid a well-merited compliment, in one of his 


earliest notes, to the urbanity with which the “ great apostle” of the 
Romanists, Mr. Butler, has conducted the controversy : nor are we 
aware that he has himself abandoned the conduct which he approves 
in others. But we promised to give a specimen or two of the powers 
of the poet, and, for this purpose, select the Invocation to the 
Martyrs (p. 40 


Joy to that holy army! These have trod 


t 


Through toil and anguish to the throne of God. 


Their thirst the Lamb from livit g founts supplie S, 
And wipes all tears for ever from their eyes. 

With palms, from Eden gather’d, decks their hands, 
And clothes in robes of white his martyr’d bands. 
For not with mourning wail and funeral « ry, 

Nor e’en with manlier sorrow’s stifled sigh ; 

Nor the fierce zealot’s unadvis'd disdain, 

Fired by some passing fever of the brain ; 

But meek, though stedfast, fearless, though resigned, 
They tempted not the trial, nor declined. 

Age heard the summons, and, in glad retreat, 
Pillow'd his head beneath his Saviour’s feet : 
With quicken’d step the abiding city gained, 

And leap'd the barrier which from bliss detained ; 
Counting each drop of blood which from him run, 
Bequeathe d in legacies of love to man 

Such were the hopes which lightened Hooper’s pain ; 
Such prompted Latimer’s prophetic strain. 

‘ Cheer thee, my brother,’ was that old man’s cry ; 
The light we kindle dies not when we die” 
Youth with like promptness to the call replied, 


And dash'd life’s scarcely-tasted cup aside ; 
And, while its freshest sweets his lips impress, 
Preferred the wholesome draught of bitterness. 
Mark, too, with willing but reluctant care, 
What hands the bidden robe of death prepare ! 
Hands, which, before to-morrow’s sun shall part, 
Must fold the desart of a widow’d heart. 

The babe, unconscious smiling at her breast, 
Furthers the task, ind spec Is the fatal vest. 
That vest avouches, as it yie Ids to flame, 


A father's purity, a mother’s fame 
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She weeps not o’er it: tears would but profane 

The holy bond which frees her love from stain, 

And dim the bright assurance of her mind, 

Man cannot sunder those whom God has joined.” 

We have selected this and another apostrophe, as well because we 

onsider that they prove the Author to be “ at home” in composition, 
as that they are more « asily detached from the poem than any other 
passages of equal length. This is a subject which comes home to ow 
bosoms: without the aid of eloquent periods or harmonious verse, we 
can enter deeply into the sufferings of these victims of the Marian 
persecution. ‘The cruel vices of bigotry are arrayed in all their de- 
formity before us, and we hail the Reformation as indeed 


“* An angel vision from according heaven.” 


We are not quite sure that we approve the serio-comic style which 
the Author has, in some few instances, adopted. We hold with him, 
indeed, that it is not enough to “ teach all the truth ;” we must also 
“teach as men will hear.” Poetry, even satirical poetry, may be con- 
sidered a timely relief to the worn and wearied reader, inundated as of 
late has been the field of literature with the overflowings of (we had 
well nigh said prosy ) theological disputants. In the hands of a master, 
as in the instance before us, poetry lends a freshness to the contest, 
and abundantly reconciles us to a “ twice-told tale,” even to the 
‘“decies repetita:” but is it not below the dignity of the subject, 
and of him who so well knows how to wield it, to have recourse to such 


similes as the following, which we have italicized ? 


=m 


‘¢ When some Milesian Tully mounts the form, 
Gruff roars the thunder, rudely pelts the storm ; 
Flash after flash, the fierce invectives blaze, 
Brute bolts, chance scatter’d, launched but to amaze 
So rosined lightnings gleam across the stage 
When pantomimic blasts on pasteboard rage.” P.83. 


We could better have dispensed with the allusion to the ‘ Milesian 
lully” altogether, than to see his declamations illustrated by such 
cenic simile as the above. 

Again, in p. 58, where the recollections of the Author's “ boyhood, 
as we gather from a note, have furnished him with a somewhat trifling, 
and, as it appears, rather an inapt illustration—alluding to Dr. Lingard’s 
inisrepresentations respecting Ridley, the poet exclaims, 

‘¢ Mute and confounded at the scene we stare, 


And ask what history this is? 
So meets the gaze of some astonish’d clown 


when and where ? 


That sportive piece, the u orld turn'd upsule down. 
Awhile ee 


But we will not deprive the reader of the pleasure of tracing this 


llustration to its close: he will not fail to perceive that it is conveyed 























ignified march ot 


the rest of the poem, and but little calculated to redeem th poverty 
it far-fel d simile 
We are afraid the Author will think we have made “ open war” upon 
his illustrations, if we adduce another example of bad taste — the 
ether bending from Olympus de;” (p. 33. He has forestalled 
our criticism, but not disarmed it. His conscience has certainly 
anticipated our conclusion; and not vithstanding the reasoning with 


which he endeavours to defend the introduction of such a mythological 
personage, in a Protestant’s Epistle, we are decidedly at issue with 
him. The quotations from Lucretius, 4schylus, and Euripides, are 

s “out of place” as the “ bend ether” in the poem. Nor are we 
more dispose d to :dmit the author y ol Milt yn in justification of the 
present offence against good keeping. We do not intend to dispute 


the fact that Milton has “ enriched his subject,’ occasionally, “ by 
wo? - 


borrowing from the tri ire-house of ythology ;” but we sometimes 


y 
‘ 
f 


toler ite ina” she ping Home r. wha we al indisposed to overlook in 
i less-cifted bar 1. ih Author ( thn = Religio Clerict” and the 
“Lux Renata” is too good a scholar and a poet to suppose we use the 


illustration offensively 


We are an us to quot on yr two additional passages, which we 
i 
find marked tor tp} obation, before we bid adieu to the Author: and 
I 

we are not rrv that we have 1 rved them for the conclusion of 
uur notice, as W ir le ous to ¢ wince him that the merits of his 

, 2 ’ Sy s . . . 
ork tar outweigh le a cts to which, in ti impartial exercise 
ol r censorial duty, we | e drawn hig attention. The following is 


s tribute to the me ory ot the young King Kdward VI. p- ! 









De vd. 


and the 





But we have not space to follow the Author in his just and poetical 
allusions to the characters of “ blood and fame,” that marked the 
reign of the unsexed Mary. Those were days of fiery persecution, 
permitted for the merciful purpose of ushering in that glorious day 


of reformation, (the dawning day of comparative peace to Christianity, 


under the blessings of which, our faith has been cleansed f; rk 
and dangerous errors, and our human nature rendered mor 

irom de ds of cruelty and bloodshed. The wi rk of I form { n 1s 
now spreading rapidly, and converts springing from a soil, of lat 


deemed the least favourable to a fruitful produce. May the Lord of 


the harvest prosper the efforts of the Protestant labourer, and give 


peace toa divide d country, by “ turning the hearts ol the dis »bedient 


to the wisdom of the just.’ 

It is vi ry dif icult to do ju tice to a work SO limite dl as t] 1 , Wi hout 
extending our notice to an undue length—undue, not as respects the 
goodness of its intention or the merit of its ¢xecution, but with 


reference to the claim that other subjects have upon our page 
} \ 


hinking as we do that Mr. Southey’s “ Book” (including of course 


his unanswerable Vindicize) cannot be too generally read,—proving, as 
it most convincingly does, the errors that obscured the Christian Church 
before the Reformation,i—we are thankful to this new “ Protestant” 
Champion for his very pl using * Epistl .’ for thus reviving our r 
collections of former gratification and former instruction: he has 
proved an agreeable and well-informed companion in this visit to om 
old acquaintance —nor have we experien d less pleasure from having 
had music on our mart h. 


> " 


ArT. V. The Living and the Dea A By a Cou try Curat Post 
Octavo, pp. 379. Knight, Pall Mall East, 1827. 


BatInG some inaccuracies of style—a confused and injudi ious arrangé- 
ment—here and there an affectation of sentiment—and an occasional] 
dash of levity which we cannot reconcile to the graver tone of the 
major part of the volume,—we have no hesitation in pronoune the 
‘ Living and the Dead” to be the work of a very promising write 
There is in it such an abundance of good feeling—a spirit of piety so 


} > ] 
deep and unbroken, and at the same time so simple and unassuming, 


that it is impossible to ris from its perusal without a thorough con- 
viction, that the author’s heart and feclings are in unison with hi 
calling. 
The following is the beautiful manner in which the author describes 
his entering upon and quitting his ‘ first parish :” 
“ Monday, June 5, 1820.—The Ordination over, my papers delivered, 1 
} 


my fees pai 1 ;—-my parting bow made to the Bishop, and my grateful acknow- 
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ledgments offered to his Chaplain—I had nothing to do but proceed to my 
I i J 
parish. I rode slowly, for my heart was full. What a change in feeling— 


In sentiment—in profession id a few hours produced! ‘ The vows I 
have pronounced are sacredly binding, and can only be cancelled by death. 
Of the commission which I have voluntarily undertaken, how paramount the 
importance—how ceaseless the responsibility ! Thus musing, I had reached 
the boundary of the parish. It was the close of a lovely summer's day. The 


birds were singing their evening hymn to their Great Creator- the peasant was 
returning from his toil—the last rays of the sun were taking leave of the 
surrounding landscape with a smile—and all nature wore that look of sabbath 
stillness which we can fancy prevailed when God rested from his labours, and 
‘saw that it was very good.’—This, then, is ‘my cnuurcu!’ Here am I to 
remember and obey ‘that solemn injunction—‘ Or upy till I come.’ What, 


though poverty be the prevailing feature of the scene! Still here is a flock of 
Christ; still Aere are souls destined for immortality—souls of which I have 
voluntarily undertaken the spiritual charge ; for which I must render a fearful 


account; and of which, O that I n at last to say—‘ of those which 
thou hast given me have I lost none “ Sunday Evening, December 
11th.—I have preached my last sermon; my career of duty ts closed; and I 


am about to quit my little, quiet, united parish for ever. Let me analyse my 
feelings. I find them to be a mixture of anxiety and regret. Have I done my 
duty to the very best of my ability? Have 1 prayed to be directed and 
supported from above? Can I look back upon this scene of my labours with 
tranquil composure, and forward to the great day of account with humble 
hope! This has been my first parish; and though the discharge of my duties 
has been accompanied by errors and imperfections—omissions and neglect— 
what would be my feelings were I sure it would be my last? Eighteen months 
ago and I——there is something awfully in pressive in the rapid and perpetual 


flow of time. To eternity the stream is ever tending asa river to the ocean. 
Individuals, families, nations float for an instant upon its surface; and are 
speedily borne away to that absorbing gulf whose dimensions no eye can mea- 
sure, and over whose misty surface no wreck is seen. 
“¢ Eheu! fugaces Posthume, Posthume 
Labuntur anni 
“ Ah, Horace! fascinating is thy style, and flowing are thy numbers, but— 
there is no ‘ Eheu’ for the curistran !’—Pp. 4, 5, 52, 53. 


The following passage is in a different style of excellence. It is 
taken from a tale of the most fearful interest, entitled the “ Wages 
of Sin.” 


“In one of my solitary rambles through the Park, I found a little boy, cold, 
hungry, and almost destitute of clothing, watching with the most earnest 
solicitude, and we ping over a dying mother. She was a soldier’s wife, who, 
having lost her husband, was returning to her native village, when disease and 
want had arrested her progress. She was indeed fast hastening to her final 
home. Her little companion—I should rather say, comforter— was a noble, 
manly-looking boy, of five years old, with a face which had, without excep- 
tion, the finest, softest, sweetest expression I ever saw. He was sitting by 
ker side with a look of childish, helpless anguish; and the tone in which his 
little clear voice murmured, * Don't cry, mother, don’t cry,’ as he wiped the 
damps of death from her brow, touched a heart, cold, churlish, and insensible 
as mine. She was carefully removed to the house. Every remedy that ex- 
perience could suggest, every comfort that wealth could procure, was afforded 
her. It availed but little. Death would not be cheated of his prey; and his 
approach became hourly more perceptible. The little mourner watched every 
turn of her disorder with a glistening eye and quivering lip—sat hour after hour 
with his little hand clasped in hers—and when the last struggle came on, and 
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we forcibly excluded him from the chamber, he fixed himself on the st p out- 
side the door—enquired in faltering accents of all who entered or quitted the 
ipartment—and as each reply became more hopeless than the former, wept in 


silence. When we told him of his poor mother’s death, he refused food. No 


delicacy we could offer could tempt his appetite. He sat by the coffin in child 
ish sorrow, and mourned as one that would not be comforted.”—Pp. 143, 144. 

The following sketch of the late lamented Rennell is full of delicacy 
and truth : 


“ A door, at the upper end of the apartment, was suddenly thrown open, 


ind the bishop entered followed by his ch iplain. There are few who have ever 
witnessed Mr. Rennell’s discharge of any of his high and important duties, 
who would not willingly be present at a repetition ; and still fewer who, having 
once seen and heard, could forget him. As an examiner, the easy dignity of his 
manner—the forbearance, and placidity, and patience with which he listened, 


correct¢ d, and exp! 1ined the facility with which he descended to the intel- 
lectual level of those around him—the humility of the Christian which so beau- 
tifully te mpere d the attainments of the scholar—and the unassuming kind 


with which he tr inquillized the anxious, encoura ed the diftident, and confirmed 


ness 


the wavering, are beyond all praise. Yet his greatest charm as an examiner is 
still unnoticed. It consisted in the solemnity, and sacredness, and spiritu lity 
which he breathed around the scene—in the tone of deep religious feeling which 
he gave to the whole service ind in the sincere and ardent, though unaffected, 
pit ly which characte rized his bearing throt of out. It was evident he thought 
nd felt that an ordination was a service of the most hallowed nature—that its 
results ‘ spoke to time and to eternity’—that incalculable was his responsi- 
bility who ‘ should lay hands suddenly upon any man’—that desperate and 
deplorable beyond description, must be his « ise, who would attempt to dedicate 


to the service of his God a carnal, sensual, and divided heart.”—Pp. 244, 245. 

The personal sketches in the volume, though bearing the attractive 
titles of “ Mr. Benson,” “ Arcupracon Davuseny,” and “ Joanna 
Bariuie,” we have purposely passed over, because we are decidedly 
of opinion that private feelings are to be consulted as well as the grati- 
fication of public curiosity, We hold that there are certain limits to 
the received maxim—that public men are public property. 

We would willingly find room for the short but masterly article on 
the ** Riches of the Church,” and a bon mot or two from the ‘* Wealth 
of Nature ;” but our limits will only allow us to recommend the work 
to our readers, and to express our hopes that we may meet with the 


author again at no very distant interval, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
PP PL EOL OF 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 

Ar. degrees were originally given by the crown; and though the 
present right of giving them is prescribed for by the University, yet 
that prescription must be presumed to be founded upon a right derived 
by authority from the crown; so that a person advanced to the degree of 
a Doctor, &c. may be esteemed to be advanced by the king. There 
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were no degrees among the Grecians or Romans, nor among the first 
| 
a 


Christians; they began about the twelfth or thirteenth century, and 
have been since attended with great privileges and profits. Univer- 


tas is the proper Latin word for corporation. A learned man of 


this University (Cambridge) told me that there were no degrees granted 
there until the University was a corporation, 

The seminaries for the education of youth were usually in the 
cathedrals of the churches of the first Christians. —Per Mr. Justice 
Fort scue, o Mod. Rep. 163. 


—~ > 


No. ?.—STRICTURES ON BELSHAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL’S 
EPISTLES. 

Havine finishing the comments which we deemed it proper to make 
on the text adopted by Mr. Belsham, our attention must now be 
directed to the translation itself, of the execution of which a correct 
judgement cannot be formed without knowing tlie object at which the 


author aimed ; and of this we are informed in the following paragraph: 

‘In tra g, the author has endeavoured to exhibit the true meaningo f 
the apostle, in plain, simple, and int vible languaye: and, with this view, 
he h ade no scruple of av ng himself not only of the words of the Public 
Version, which are often the best it can be chosen, but of all other versions 
to which he has had access, wnethe th of Pearce or Chandler, of Dod- 
dridge or Worsley, of Newcome or Wakefield, or any other which has fallen in 
his w Ly 5 not even r xcept re the beral translation of Dr. HI irwood, which, 
though generally affected and in bad taste, sometimes hits upon a happy phrase. 
So that the translation here offered to the blic might perhaps with greater 


proj riety be called an eclectic or select version, than a new one. And in 
very mapv instances, after having introduced into the text the word which was 
judged preferable the translatious of other eritics have been given in the 

‘ } ' l¢ t } VN ndoT it . | _ 9? P. l 
notes, leaving the reader to his own 1dgment in the selection.” — fret. 


This statement of the author's object in translating, is clear and unob- 


jectionable. He who attempts a new or improved version of the sacred 


and to cull from them those phrases which appear to express correctly 
and happily the sens« of the original. The supreme importance of the 


Scriptures, is bound to avail hims« If of the labours of his predecessors, 


inspired writings de mands this in the translator, with whom it ought 
to be a paramount object to discove r the truth, not to display origi- 
nality. He should be particularly solicitous to vary as little as pessible 
from the phrase ology of the authorised version, which is unrivalled for 
purity of diction and a commanding simplicity of style. Considering 
the vene rable characte r it has ac quire d in the eye s of the pe ople by 
long and reverential use, as well as its intrinsic excellence, it ought to 
form the basis of every new attempt. Of this Mr. B. is aware, as 
should seem, from the above extract; but has he applied this sound 
principle to his own translation? As the question Is of no small im- 
portance, it may be worth while, in order to decide it, to compare a 
few passages in both versions, and we select a part of the first chapter 
of Romans. 
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ited unto 
Promised afore 
5. By whom 

6. Among whom are y! so the 
called of Jesus Christ 

7 To all that be in Rome, belove d 
of God, called to be saints 

First —your faith is spoken of 


throughout the whole world 


9. God is my witness, whom I 
serve with my spirit in the gospel of 
his Son, that without ceasing 

10. Making request, if y any 
means now at length I might have 
—to come unto you 

11. I lo to the ¢ 
be established 


it ye may 


th of you and meé 


aoa That oftentim«¢ I | pose ] to 
e unto you, | t was let hithert 
that I might have some fruit 


14. To the Greeks and Barbarians 


15. So, as nu nas | m i m 


eady to preach the gospel to you that 
I i ¢ 
ire at Rome also 


16. For it is the powe!l of God unto 


ilvation to every one that believeth 


1 The wrath of God is revealed 


from heaven against all ungodlines 
id unrigt 


iteousness of men 


BELSHAM’S VERSION, 


rated to 

2. Promised before 

5. Through whom 

6. Among which are ye also in- 
vited by Jesus ¢ hrist : 

7. To allin Rome, who are beloved 
ot God, invited, and holy 


Iu the first place youl faith is 


celebrated through the whole world 

9. God whom I serve wit my 
spirit in the gospel of his Son, is my 
witness how incessantly 

10. Entreating that by some means 


I might now at length—to visit you. 


11 I earnestly desire - ior your 
establishment — : 

12. That while I am among you we 
may be comforted together by our 
niutual faith, the faith | of ye und 
an ; 

13. That I have often pury to 
come to you, though | have been 
hindered hitherto, that I might gather 


some fruit 

14 lo Greeks and Barbariar 

15. So that I am ready, acc ding 
to my ibility, to preach th sospei to 
you also who are at Rome. 


16. Bee 


ise itis the 


power of God 

to saivation to every one who be- 
lieveth. 

18. The anger of God from hea- 

ven is revealed against all ungodly 


ind unrighteous men 


If the reader will be at the trouble to examine these citations, he 
will find that Mr. Belsham has varied from the received translation In 


most, if not all of them, thoug! 


h he coincides in sense; and the same 


system of departure from the authorized version is continued through- 


out the work. 


It continually differs, even when no alteration is made 


in the meaning. If it be wrong, as all sober-minded men agree, to 
desert the standard version, except for the sake of exhibiting more 
correctly the meaning of the inspired writers, how can the author vindi- 


cate such an incessant change of 


change is made in the general import of the terms ? 


accustomed phraseology, where no 


? Can he avoid the 


inference that the fact of such constant and needless variation, a fact 


which cannot be « 


nied, betrays either an obliquity of judgment, or an 


overwes¢ ning Se If. confide nce, or both, the effects of which are adve rse 


to all fair inquiry, and particularly hostile to the investigation of sacred 
truth? We put it to the learned, we put it to every man of sound 
understanding, whether they can tolerate any version of the New Tes- 
tament, that perpetually and unnecessarily deviates from the phraseo- 


logy of the authorized translation, which is in the hands of all who 
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can read the English language, which multitudes regard as little less 
than sacred, to which the public ear is familiarized, and to which 
the mass of British protestants appeal as the source of inspired truth? 
English translation is absolutely 
perfect; nor do we wish to repress any well-meant efforts to improve 
it; but every judicious person will join us in reprobating the ill- 


} 


We are far from contending that th¢ 


judged presumption of altering the language of that translation when 
Juagead | | 


it represents the true signification of the original. The pretence of 


elegance of style is idle in the extreme. Nothing can justify a depar- 
ture from the received version, but its unfaithfulness; Mr. Belsham’s 


translation, however, in almost every verse, exhibits a new, yet equiva- 


lent language. Nor is the bad taste displayed throughout compen- 
sated by any superior clearness, or any new light thrown upon the 
sacred original. ‘The author, indeed, declares that ‘* he has endea+ 
voured to exhibit the true meaning of the apostle, in plain, simple, and 
intelligible language.’ A laudable design truly; but his endeavour, 
it may be confidently affirmed, will appear to the great majority of his 
readers, a complet failure. ‘To us the language which he has em- 
ploy: d seems any thing but “ plain, s mpk , and intelligible.” While 


listinguished by an elegant simplicity, a 


the received translation is « 
pervading perspicuity, an ancient, but ven rable idiom, the ** eclectic 


version” is char acterised by qu lities directly the reverse, by a style 


] 
awkward, confused, perplexed ; and wl le it betrays a perpe tual labour 
to restrain the apostolic sense to serve the purposes of heterodoxy, it 
is not unfrequently ambiguous, obscure, or un ntelligible. We shall 


quote a sample. 








“ Rom. i. 17. For therein tl st f God by faith, is revealed to 
faith.” 

“Rom viii. 3. For what it was i ble for the law to do, because it was 
weak through the flesh, God ser g his vn Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and for sin, fats le, hat lemned sin in the flesh, so that, &c.” 

“ Rom. xv. 15, 16. Nevertheless I e written to you, brethren, putting 
you in mind, somewhat freely, in part, because of the favour which is given me 
by God, that I should beat ter of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, officiating 
in the gospel of God, t at this <« tion of the Gentiles may be acceptable, 
being sanctified by the Holy Spi 

1 Cor. x. 18. Are not they w eat of the sacrifices communicants with 
the altar?” And verse 20. ‘I would not that ye should be communicants with 
aeu ns.” 

“ 4Cor. xi. 17. I am about to give you a charge, without any commenda- 
tion, because you assemble together, nor for the better, but f r the worse.” 

“1 Cor. xiii. 6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth together with 
truth.” 


“9 Cor. vii. I spe ak not by way of command: but by the diligence of 


others, approving also the genuineness of your love.” 


“ Heb. ii. 9. ut we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the 
ingels, tk it he, by the gratuitous g Iness of G l,m cht taste death fi r every 
nan. for tl suit neo of death cr — sh o } } ve / 
man, lor the suifering of death crowned with giory and honour 


This is a sufficient specimen; but the perplexity, the false taste, the 
continual departure from the sublime simplicity of the public version, 
are mere trifles compared with Mr. Belsham’s want of fidelity as a 
translator. In this respect he has no superior, scarcely a rival, among 
that bright fraternity, the editors of the “‘ Improved Version of the New 





one ee ne gn 


wor eee 








Cire umecision. 


Testament.” ‘The Eclectic Version” we venture to pronounce an 


unfaithful representation of the apostolical meaning. It is easy to 


perceive, through the thin disguise, an unremitting etlort to pare away 
ill the essen ial doctrines ot Christianity. Whatever passage in its 
plain and obvious sense supports the orthodox faith, is, in open con- 
tradiction to all the canons of criticism, distorted to a different nean- 
ing. From beginning to end may be perceived a palpable attempt to 


compel the apostle, by means of the rack and torture, to give evi- 
dence in favour of 
Wake field and the Improving Lditors, whose vi rsions are absolute 


Socinianism. In this the author accords with 
travesties of the inspired original: yet if we were called upon to point 
out the very worst, we should probably lay our finger upon that of 
Mr. Belsham. In it the most affecting sentiments of the apostle , and 
the loftiest doctrines of Christianity, are scen confused and distorted 
through the mists of Unitarianism. And not only does it misré pre- 
sent the le ading arti les of ev ing lical belie I, but it IS GROSSLY UNFAITH- 


creed of the author cannot be 


PUL in passages where the peculiar 
supposed to have h id any influence upon the translator; and that, too, 
so frequently from one end to the other, as leaves no room for the plea 
of p irdonable inadverten 

The charge of unfaithfulness is one of the de¢ pest die that can be 
pre ferred against a translation; for, if fully proved, there is no way of 
avoiding the conclusion, that it is not what it pretends to be, a true 
representation of the original, and that, consequently, it is unworthy of 


any confidence. Other faults may be redeemed by various merits, but 








this admits of no excuse. Such a charg , therefore, should not be 
+ } ¢ ‘ 

lightly advanced, and we are confident we have not made it upon light 

: er — hicl shall lav bef > reader request , 

grounds, some Of WhICh We shall lay selore Our readers, requesting 


them to judge candidly between us and the accused. In discharging 


this part of our duty we hall generally é void Instancing the texts In 
controversy between us and our adversaries, and select our examples 
: . } } P } , 

from such as do not involve doctrinal p ints. But this must be 


reserved for a succeeding number of our journal. 


CIRCUMCISION, 

Mr. Epiror,—I shall be obliged by your insertion of the following 
observation and queries ; perhaps some of your correspondents may 
favour you with such explanations as may be generally acceptable to 
your readers, but parti ularly so to, Sir, your obedient servant, 
~ Feb. 20, 1827. LLEWELLYN. 

During the pe riod tl 


they carefully observed the rite of circumcision divinely imposed upon 


at the Israelites endured bondage in Egypt, 


them; whilst passing through the wilderness they entirely neglected 
it, until after they had passed over Jordan, (see Josh. ch. v.) when this 
seal of the ceremonial law was re-established by Joshua. 


How doe S It consist with the | gal and 


; 


tvp cal character of Moses 
llv af } awful rning } had ived fe ine - 
especially aiter the awiul warning [ lad received for omitting to cir- 
cumcise his own son, to have suffered this neglect ? and how does it 
consist with that of Joshua, the type of the Saviour, by whom that 
covenant was fulfilled and abrogated, to have been the minister to 


revive it? 















































1 John v. 16. 


1 JOHN V. 16. 

We have received several communications respecting this text, the 
length of which prevents us inserting them entire: we propose, there- 
fore, to give our own opinion, as briefly as possible, but, at the same 
time, freely availing ourselves of the remarks of our correspondents. 

We are always inclined to distrust those interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures, which can only be obtained by elaborate and ingenious criticism, 
by marshalling and torturing words. ‘The language of the Scriptures 
was surely meant to be taken in its plain and popular sense: and if a 
passage so taken be unintelligible, the difficulty must arise from the 
nature of the subject, our ignorance of customs or events alluded to, or 
a corrupted text. 

St. John, in the verses preceding the above text, is speaking of the 
confidence which results from a just faith in the Son of God. “ This 
is the confidence that we have in him, that if we ask any thing according 
This is a general proposition, and surely a 


to his will, he heareth us.” 
The apostle then gives an example. 


plainer one cannot be enunciated. 
* Ifany man see his brother sin a sin not unto death, he shall ask, and 
he shall give life to him,—to those who sin not unto death. There is a 
sin unto death, I do not say that he should pray for it.” 

The expression, “a sin not unto death,” we understand as equiva- 
lent to our Saviour’s declaration, ‘ all manner of sin and blasphemy,” 
which shall be forgiven unto men. St. John, indeed, expressly delares 
he used it in this sense, ‘‘ all unrighteousness is sin, and is sin not unto 
death.” v. 17. 

‘“* The sin unto death,” we think, must be referred to the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, which shall not be forgiven.” 

Our authorised version refers ‘ ask’ and ‘give’ to different persons. 
If this be correct, the context manifestly. shews, that the nominative to 
‘ give’ is God, or the Sonof God. So evident, indeed, is this, that we 
are greatly astonished that Halsallensis should for one moment enter- 
tain the conceit of the German commentators, that ‘a magistrate’ must 
be understood as the donor.* 

There is only one other word in this text, which seems to require 
explanation, that is, ‘/ife;’ and upon this word, we think, hangs the 
only difficulty which exists; for if it mean “eternal life,” it must be 
admitted, the efficacy of prayer is here carried farther than any other 
part of Scripture would warrant. We think, however, this difficulty is 



































solved by St. John himself in this very chapter. 


By life, we under- 


stand spiritual life,—-having a savir 
} ; 
Spirit in righteousness. ‘The apostle commences the 


motions of the i 





© If ‘ask’ and ‘ give’ t ferred tc 
** perhaps an authority cannot be quote df 
nothing can be plainer, than that ‘ shall 
procure or obtain, and nothing else. It n 
sage, whether ‘ shall give’ refer to the | 
one else, of whom it n ay be supp 
give in the last case the meani ! it 
consequence of the petitioner asking ; nt 


through his asking, life for the pers 


shall Ive cannot mean oO 


whose behalf he intercedes 


ig faith in Christ,— obeying the godly 


ne person. nn nondent well observe 
> } 


lering dwoet, shall procure or obtain ;—but 
s here used by the apostle, means, shall 


Ke no difl nce in the meaning of the pas 
rson who * iall k,’ or whether God or any 
usked, be introduced as th person who shall 
d, or the person petitioned, shall give life in 

1 2. 
other, that the person asking shall pro ure, 


* shall ask and 
than shall give by mean 


of asking, and this is neither more nor less than sha!! procure 

















1 John v. 16. 


h ipter thus: ‘* Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of 

God.” Again, in the 12th verse, “ He that hath the Son hath life.” 
And how is this life, this belief in the Son, to be obtained? St. Paul 
tells us: ‘* No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to cite passages, to shew that this mean- 
ing of life is not uncommon in the Bible. After Moses had declared 
to all Israel the counsel of the Almighty, he said unto them, “ Set 
your hearts unto all the words which I testify among you this day ; 
which ye shall command your children to observe to do, all the words 
of this law. For it is not a vain thing for you, because 17 Is your 
Lire.” Deut. xxxii. 46, 47. The father of the returning prodigal 
thus justified his joy; ‘It was meet that we should make merry and 
be glad ; for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again.” Luke xv. 82. 
St. Paul perpetually uses “ //fe” and “ death,” to describe our spiritual 
state. “To be carnally minded is death, but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace.” Rom. viii. 6. 

Considering the text in question in this light,—-and it is no new or 


curious interpretation that we offer,— where is the difficulty ? 


one will deny, that our Almighty lather has in every age of the world, 
and under every dispensation, mercifully promised to listen to the 


prayers of his faithful servants. Abraham prayed unto God, and God 


Surely no 


healed Abimelech, and his wife, and his maid-servants. Gen. xx. 17. 
The petitions of Moses, on the behalf of a stubborn and rebellious peo- 
ple, were oftentimes granted ; and when he cried unto the Lord, Miriam 
was healed; though she was leprous, white as snow, and though she 
was as one dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed, when he cometh 
out of his mother’s womb. Numb. xii. 

Under the christian dispensation we have the testimony of an apostle, 
that “ the prayer of faith shall save the sick; and the Lord shall raise 
him up; and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 
James v. 15, Is it inconsistent with this to hope that “the prayer of 
faith” may induce a merciful Father to continue, to an erring brother, 
the influence of his Holy Spirit, that it may not, by his sin, be grieved 
and quenched, and for ever withdrawn, to give him life ? 

Having thus taken the words of the text above, in their common ac- 
ceptation, we have deduced a sense consistent with the general tenor of 
Scripture.—It would then be a waste of time to weigh the merits of 
the various interpretations, which have been wrung from it, by the per- 
verse torturing of commentators. We prefer adopting, in conclusion, 
the excellent remarks of a correspondent. 

“Tf the foregoing explanation is correct, it places ina most impressive 
point of view, the grand christian method of dealing with our erring bre- 
thren: and it shews, perhaps, why many controversies end no better than 
they do. They who write well, sometimes do not pray enough. Hence 
the best weapon in their quiver is not used; and the arrows they do 
shoot abroad, are much more poisoned than they need or ought ‘o be. 
Prayer for those in error or sin, has many ways of effecting a happy 
result upon them; undoubtedly, in the first place, by calling in the co- 
operation of God’s Holy Spirit ; and certainly in no unimportant degree, 
by subduing our own spirits, and leading us to sp ak the truth in Jove, 
vol 
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The end of the whole matter is, —confess your faults one to another, and 


pray for one anothe r, that ye may be healed. The urgent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth mucu.” 


a 


PSALM CXXXVII. (Parapurasep.) 


By Babel’s streams, beneath a stranger’s sway, 
We sat to wee p a bitter hour away ; 
And as remembrance wildly SWe pt along, 

Thy woes, O Sion! swelled to every tongue. 


jurmuring to the wind, 
! 


Our use Ss Nalps hur 


gn 
i IT pS, that had left their ha per notes behind 
Yet from those broken strings the insulting fos 
Bade the soft melodies of Zion flow : 

©! vain demand! can Judah’s mournful hand 
l’our strains of gladness in a foreign land ’ 
Mute be my touch, forgotten all my art, 

When Salem lives not in my recreant heart ; 
Palsied my tongue, if any joy of mine 

Can steal one thought from dearer Palestine. 
We ep with me, Edom, faithless brother, weep ; 
Deem not that heaven’s avenging arm can sleep ; 
Deem not unheard in Judah’s bloody hour 

Thy traitor curses mocked each falling tower 
Thou, too, shalt wes p o’er all thy glories gone 
Thou, too, shalt fall, unhappy Babylon! 

Dim thro’ the mists the birds of carnage spread 
Their sable wings around thy fated head. 

And blest the man, that teaches thee to know, 

In thine own blood, the deepness of our woe 
That, as thy children feebly plead in vain, 

Keeps his stern path, and glories jn the slain. 


ae 
LAW REPORT. 


Free, D.D. v. Burgoyne, in the King’s Bench. Construction of 
27 Geo. IIL. ¢. 44. s. 2.— Limitation of the time for commencing 


certain suits in the Ecclesiastical Court. 


Tue defendant (Burgoyne) commenced a suit in the Ecclesiastical 
Court against the plaintiff (Free). The plaintiff now applied to the 
Court of King’s Bench to prohibit the Ecclesiastical Court from pro- 
ceeding in the suit. (5 Barn. & Cress. 400.) The circumstances of 
the case appear in the judgment of the court, delivered by Assorz, 
Chief Justice. 

“ This was a proceeding in prohibition, founded upon the statute 27 Geo. ITT. 
c. 44. s. 2. which limits the time for commencing certain suits in the Ecclesias- 
tical Court. The declaration states, that the defendant, in October 1824, 
against the form of the said statute, drew the plaintiff into a plea in the spiri- 
tual court, concerning the crime of fornication and incontinence, alleged to 
have been committed by him in the years 1810, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, and 22. 
Looking at the title of the libel it is clear, that it was not exhibited against 
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him for that offence only, but for neglect of divine service on divers Sundays ; 
for using the porch of the parish chur h as a stable; for converting to his own 


ise and profit the lead on the roof of the chancel of the church ; for refusing 


ind neglecting, and delaying, to baptize or christen divers children of his 


parishioners ; for refusing and neglecting to bury divers corpses, and for 


> 


‘ 
quiring illegal fees to be paid to him for baptisms and burials. As to thos 
parts, it is clear there must be a consultation. Then we come to the construc 
tion of the statute 27 Geo. III. c. 44. s. 2., by which it was enacted, ‘that no 
suit shall be commenced in any ecclesiastical court, for fornication or inconti- 
nence, or for striking or brawling in any church or churchyard, after the expi- 
ition of eight calendar months from the time when such offence shall have 
been committed ; nor shall any prosecution be c 
fornication, at any time after the parties off nding shall have lawfully inter- 
married.’ It has been contended before us, that this statute extends to the 
clergy as well as the laity; and we think it does, as far as they and laymen 
re on the same footing ; that is, where the object of the suit is reformation of 
manners, or the soul's health: but that it was not intended to limit the time 
for proceeding against a clerk, as such, for deprivation. Such a suit is not 
frivolous or vexatious; it is not within the mischief or object of the statute 
Keformation of manners is not the object, or at all events not the only object 
of this suit. The first article of the libel sets forth, that by the ecclesiastical 
laws and canons of the Church of England, all clerks and ministers in holy 


are particularly enjoined and required to be .grave, decent, reverend, 


mmenced or carried on for 





orders 


, 
ind orderly in their general deportment, and to abstain from fornication o1 
ncontinence, profaneness, &c. ‘ under pain of deprivation of their ecclesiasti 
cal benetices, suspension from the exercise of their clerical functions, or such 
other ecclesiastical punishment or censures as the exigency of the case ind the 
!aw thereupon may require and authorise.’ The second article states, that the 
resent plaintiff is a priest or minister in holy orders of the Church of Eng- 
ind These articles shew that one at least of the objects of the suit was 
) procure the deprivation or suspension of the plaintiff, a species of jurisdic- 


tion which the ecclesiastical court has no opportunity of exercising over lay 


men. Now, in other temporal matters, such as forgery of orders, there cannot 
e any proce eding against a layman as such; but if he has obtained a benefice, 
he may be sued in the ecclesiastical court in order to his deprivation, according 
to Slader v. Smallbrooke We think, therefore, that as to the charge of incon 
tinence, the ecclesiastical court may pr vceed for the purpose of deprivation, 
ind our judgment will be, that the prohibition stand as to proceeding upon 
the charge of fornication, with a view to reformation or the soul’s health, but 
that there must be a consultation as to proceeding upon that charge for depri 
vation or any other punishment. This course was adopted in the case of 
['ownsend v. Thorpe, which was a proceeding ayainst a parish clerk, who was 
charged with several offences punishable in the temporal and not in the 
spiritual courts; yet it was held, that there might be proceedings against him 
in the spiritual court in order to deprive him of his office, and as to that a 
consultation was granted Or jection has since been made to that case, on 
the ground, that the ecclesiastical court had no authority to suspend or deprive 
1 parish clerk. Perhaps that objection is well founded, but the rest of the 
case has never been questioned, and is an authority for our present de- 
cision.” Consultation awarded as to all but proceeding for incontinence with 
1 view to reformation.* 
Free, D. D. afterwards sued out a writ of error to the Exchequer 
Chamber, but the Court of King’s Bench have decided (5 Barn. § 
Cress. 765), that no writ of error lies in this case. 


* The result of this judgment is, that the cause is returned to the Ecclesiastical Court 
to be there determined, except with a view to reformation See the proceedings upor 
nrohibition xpla din 3 Blackstor Comment. p. 113 








THE CHRISTIAN’S WARFARE 


SoL_viers, sworn to fight, are we, From the onset to the close 
Yet we own no earthly vow— An unfailing watch they keep 
Who the secret mark may see 


pa . On the plain of human strife 
That we bear upon our brow 


if the wounded warrior lie, 


Qutward armour we have none, Anguish ends at least with life, 
What could steel to us avail ? Tis his privilege to die! 
Ne hath the sunbeam shone 


But if we the contest yield, 
Refuge vainly we may crave, 

fis not to the trumpet’s s und Dark may be the battle-field, 
That we move in muster’d host, But still darker is the grave. 

Silence holds its reign around 


When the battle rages most. 


On our hidden coat of mai! 


On our arms should victory st 


All the praise and glory due 
To a Leader we resign, 
Whom no living eye can view. 


ihe, 


Worse than mortal foes are our’s ; 
Foes whose numbers are unknown, 
“ Principalities and powers,” 


Mighty Leader! from above 
(ta nature not our own. . 


Thy confiding soldiers see,— 
Wearied we may seek repose, Cheer us with one smile of love, 


! 
> 1 $ 
But they slumber not nor sleep, We shall more than conquerors be 
C.5. De 
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To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 


COLLEGE TESTIMONIALS. 


DIVINITY LECTURES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


I here seems to be less scrupulousness in collegiate bodies, as to signing a solemn 
ration of a man’s fitness for the ministry, than there is in individual clergymen : 
whereas, there oughi to be as much, at least, if not more; for their certificate has 
nore the appearance of a solemn and weighty attestation. How grave and learned men, 
their corporate capacity, can set thei hands to that which each individual of them 
kno to be false, I cannot imagine.’’—Bisuor BLOMFIELD’s Primary Charge, p. 29, 


Brrirevine, as we do, that the most effectual way of attacking an 
ibuse, whether existing in our religious or civil establishment, particu- 
larly if it be of long standing, is, by a patient, and careful, and impar- 
tial examination, into the particulars of the case, by inquiring into the 
cause of the evil, and tracing it to its source ; we propose to consider 
somewhat in detail the subject of testimonials required to be produced 
by candidates for holy orders. 

There is hardly any thing which the prelates of our Church in their 
charges have endeavoured more strongly to impress upon their Clergy 
than the importance of such testimonials ; urging them, by every mo- 
tive, to a careful and conscientious discharge of their duty in tha 
respect. Nor have they been sparing in their animadversions upon 
the universities for their negligence in this matter; and, indeed, if 
it be really true, to the full meaning of the words, that “ grave and 
learned men, in their corporate capacities,” --the masters and fellows 


ot the various colk ges ot yur iversities can set ti l? hends t 
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that which each individual of them knows to be false,” our bishops 
have good reason for complaint, and may reasonably expect that some 
steps should be taken to remove this flagrant evil ; and whether it be 
true or not to its full extent, if it be confidently asserted, and generally 
believed by the Clergy, it can only have the effect upon them of 
inducing them to perform the same duty themselves with less scru- 
pulousness than they otherwise would do. We, therefore, have made 
inquiries respecting the manner in which college testimonials are 
grauted, and the qualifications requisite in order to obtain them; but 
as our information has been principally collected in Cambridge, we 
would be understood as referring more particularly to that Uni- 
versity. 

The regulations respecting testimonials, differ in some degree in 
different colleges; but what we give will be sufficient as a general 
description of them. 

lestimonials are granted by colleges in their corporate capacity, 
and have the college seal affixed to them, according to the 34th canon ; 
and they are generally signed by the master, dean, and tutor, each of 
whom is understood to have an absolute negative. ‘They describe the 
person, to whom they are granted, as Bachelor of Arts, or Student of 
Civil Law, and are nearly in the same form as the testimonials usually 
given by three beneficed Clergymen for the same purpose, except that 
they do not, in general, contain the clause, ‘“ that they believe in their 
conscience that he is qualified for the office of a deacon.” If the 
person who applies for testimonials has taken his degree of B. A. or 
has completed the necessary residence, and performed the exercises 
required for the degree of LL. B.-and has also discharged his college 
bills, testimonials are granted to him in most colleges, that being 
considered sufficient qualification. In some colleges, indeed, we un- 
derstand, that there is an examination, which must be undergone 
before testimonials are granted; but we do not believe that this is 
much more than a matter of form, except where the person applying 
for testimonials has neglected to pass the examinations, to which he is 
subject in college while an undergraduate, to the satisfaction of his 
examiners, in which case more strict attention is paid to the exami- 
nation previous to the granting of testimonials. Also, where a person 
has been rusticated or admonished by the college, or his conduct has 
not been satisfactory to the master, or tutor, a threat is sometimes 
held out, that if he does not conduct himself better for the future, he 
will not be allowed to have testimonials: but the instances in which 
these threats are put in force are very rare. 

This is the information which we have been able to collect respecting 
college testimonials ; and in inquiring whether some improvement can- 
not be introduced into this system, whether it cannot be rendered more 
efficient for the purposes for which it was originally intended, we will 
consider testimonials in the first place as testimonials of good behaviour, 
and afterwards as testimonials of learning. 

With respect to testimonials of good behaviour, there is an important 
distinction to be made between testimonials given by private clergy- 
men and those given by colleges. When a candidate for holy orders 
ipplies for test monials to three clergymen, it is not necessary that hi 
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hould apply to three particular clergymen whose business it is to 
superintend his conduct, but to any three beneficed clergymen; and 
any person to whom application is made may refuse to sign the testi- 
monials, on the ground that the applicant is not sufficiently known to 
him, and nevertheless three beneficed clergymen may be found who 
are able conscientiously to sign the testimonials. With respect to 
colleges the case is very different. There are four distinct parties con- 
cerned in granting college testimonials. 1. The college in its corporate 
capacity. 2. The master. 3. The dean. 4. The tutor. And these 
four parties must all consent to the testimonials : which certainly at- 
taches a greater degree of importance to the testimonials, but at the 
same time it places the persons who grant them in a very different 
situation from the persons who grant private testimonials. ‘The master 
of a college cannot refuse testimonials to a student of his own college, 
on the ground that he is not sufficiently known to him; for the very 
circumstance of his not being known to him is, as far as it goes, a reason 
in his favour; for if he had offended against the regulations of the col- 
lege, he would have brought himself into the notice of the master ; and 
the same observation will apply in some measure to the dean, tutor, 
and fellows. Any clergyman who is applied to in his private capacity 
may even refuse testimonials without assigning any reason at all. But 
college testimonials are not the testimonials of any number of the fel- 


lows in their private capacity ; the granting of te stimonials is an act of 


the college in its corporate capacity, the letters testimonial are to be, 


as the canon expresses it, “ under the seal of some college of Cam- 


bridge or Oxford,” and, therefore, any person who conducts himself 


according to the rules established for the government of this college, 
is entitled to testimonials of good behaviour; and any fellow of the 
college who may object, is bound to assign a reason for refusing to 
grant those testimonials which must either be got from the college or 
not be obtained at all. The mastel and fellows of a college cannot, 
when a candidate for holy orders applies to them for testimonials, sit 
down and consider, (as a private individual can), whether the conduct 
of A. B. has been such, from the time he first entered college till he 
took his degree, as to justify them in certifying that he is well qualified 
for the office of a deacon. All that the y have to consider is, whether 
he has conformed to the regulations of the college; and if he has con- 
formed to those regulations, he is entitled to testimonials of good be- 
haviour; and if he has not, his offence ought to have been taken notice 
of at the time when he disobeyed the laws of the college, and he ought, 
if the offence re quired it, to have been ¢ ntirely removed from the col- 
lege, or at least to have been informed that testimonials of good conduct 


would not be granted to him. Therefore, considering the nature of 


college testimonials, it is not to be expected that they should contain 
the clause ‘‘ and we believe in our conscience that he” (the applicant) 
“is qualified for the office of adeacon.” And neither the 34th canon, 
nor any other of the canons of 1603, require that college testimonials, 
or even that any testimonials for holy orders, should contain that clause. 
The King’s injunctions to the archbishops in 1694, contain the follow- 
ing clause 


That the part of the thirty-fourth cauon which relates to giving certificate 
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oncerning the lives and manners of those who are to be ordained, be strictly 
looked to And that the bish ps lay it on the conscience of the cl rgy, th it 
they sign no certificates, unless upon their own knowledge they judge the per- 
sons to be duly qualified.” 

From which many persons are led to imagine, that the 34th canon 
requires that the certificates should state, that the persons who sign 
them believe that the applicant is duly qualified. But this is a mistake. 
However, even in the above clause, nothing is said that can apply to 
college testimonials. But the lette rs sent by the Archbishops ot Can- 
terbury to the bishops of that province do direct, 


ss it 


“That you admit no letters testimonial on any occasion whatever, un 
e therein expressed, for what particular end and design such letters are granted ; 


nor unless it be declared by those who sign them, that they have personally 
known the life and behaviour of the person for the time by them certified ; and 

believe in their conscience, that he is qualified for that order, office, or 
employment, to which he desires to be admitted. That in all testimonials sent 


from any college or hall in either of the universities, you expect that they be 
signed as well as sealed; and that among the persons signing, the governor of 


such college or hall, or in his absence, the next person under such governor, with 
the dean or reader in divinity, and the tutor of the person to whom the testimonial 
granted, (such tutor being in college, and such person being under the degre 


of Master of Arts) do subscribe their names.” 


And hence it is, that the forms of testimonials made use of by most 
colleges, contained, some years ago, a clause stating, that they believed 
in their conscience that the person was qualified for the office of a 
deacon; but this clause has gradually disappeared from the forms in 
use in the different colleges, and at present we do not know that it 
makes a part of any of them; and that it has so disappeared, notwith- 
standing the attempts which have been made by the archbishops and 
bishops to induce them to retain it as part of their forms of testimonial, 
is highly to the credit of the colleges. If they did certify that they 
believed the person qualified for the office of deacon, the reflection of 
the Bishop of Chester upon them would be strictly true in many 
instances ; but we think the learned prelate has pushed his argument 
rather too far. His Lordship appears to reason in this manner :- 
That all persons who sign college testimonials of good conduct for 
candidates for holy orders, are bound to certify upon their own knowledge, 
that the persons are duly qualified ; that even if their certificate does 
not contain this clause, yet, as it ought to contain it, and is made use 
of for the same purpose as if it did, they are certifying falsely, unless 
upon their own knowledge they judge the persons well qualified ; and 
therefore he concludes, that grave and learned men set their hands to 
that which each individual of them knows to be false. But the colleges 
are not bound to draw up their testimonials according to the form 
prescribed by the archbishop ; it is enough that they should certify all 
which the canon requires should be certified in such cases, and that 
what they state be strictly true. A bishop indeed may require any 
form of testimonial for ordination which he thinks proper, but we 
presume that a bishop will only require what may reasonably be per- 
formed; and if he thinks it necessary that every candidate before 
ordination should produce a certificate of good conduct, stating that the 
persons who sign that certificate believe in their conscience the person 
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qualified for the office of a priest or deacon, let him not require that 
colleges should grant such certificates in their corporate capacity, but 
let the candidate apply to some persons to whom he is well known, 
either to some of the fellows of the college , or to some clergymen with 
whom he is acquainted, or even to any other credible persons, and let 
the bishop be satisfied with such acertificate, in addition to the college 
certificate of good conduct. Had the bishops, instead of pressing upon 
the colleges a form of testimonial which they could not conscientiously 
make use of, endeavoured to induce them to improve the discipline of 
the colleges, it is probable that the testimonials would have been of more 
value. However, it is satisfactory to observe, that the attention of both 
universities has been directed to the improvement of their discipline, 
and that already some good has been done ; and it may reasonably be 
expected, that if the object is pursued with honesty, patience, and firm- 
ness, much good will result both to the universities and the church. 
With respect, therefore, to testimonials, _—s as certificates of 
good behaviour, our opinion on the whole is, that the only change for 
the better which can be expected, is ss ‘which will arise from the 
gradual improvement in the discipline of the universities, together 
with the various colleges which they contain. 

But considering testimonials as certificates of the progress which 
the person who receives them has made in his studies, and of his quali- 
fication, in that respect, for the office which he is about to undertake, 
ve believe, that regulations may be made so as immediately to produce 
a very considerable eftect. If the colleges were to have examinations, 
which they require d every person to pass, who wished to obtain testi- 
monials, we are of opinion that much good would be done, but we think 
that this could be carried into effect much better by the universities. 

At present, candidates for holy orders-are required by the bishops 
who ordain them, to produce certificates of their having attended the 
divinity lectures in their respective universities. In the university of 
Cambridge, these lectures are given by the Norrisian Professor ; and we 
have ascertained by inquiry (indeed, it is too notorious for there to be 
any doubt on the subject,) that out of the whole number of persons, 
who are obliged to be present at his lectures, there are scarcely ten or 
twelve at any one time, who appear to be paying the least attention to 
what the professor is reading to them; and consequently, these lectures 
may be considered, in their present state, as ¢ ntirely useless,—so much 
so, that it would be the duty of the bishops, if they rightly understood 
the state of the case, either to urge upon the University of Cambridge, 
the necessity of some improvement in those lectures, or to desist from 
requiring a certificate that a certain number of hours have been useli ssly 
consumed. We do not say this with a view of casting a reflection on 
the professors, for they have done every thing in their power, both to 
render their lectures useful, and to enforce attention to them, and the 
present prof ssor more parti ‘ularly ; but, as yet, without the least suc- 
cess. One cause of this failure is, th: it the Norrisian Professor is bound. 
by the will of the founder of that professorship, to read over a con- 
siderable part of Pearson on the Creed, during each course of his 
lectures ; and without underrating the merit of Pearson, we may fairly 
iy, that his book on the Creed is not well adapted to be read in public 
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lectures by a professor of the university. But there is another, and a 
greater cause, why these lectures produce no cood effect. These lec- 
tures are not followed by any examination: the prol ssor only certifi s, 


that the persons hav attended his lectures; he is not requ red to ex- 


imine them, and to ascertain that they have reaped any benefit from 
what he has delivered to them.* 
Instead of the present divinity lectures, we would suggest, that 


o 

lectures might be given on the following plan. Phat a lecturer 

be appointed whos dl 
Pi 


which are usually made the subjects of examination for deacons’ 


ity shall be to o1lve lectures in the sul jects 


orders by most bishops or their « haplains, and in no other subjects what- 


socver.t ‘That he be required to give a certain number of lectures 
each term. ‘That he have examinations in thi subjects of his lectures at 
certain fixed times. ‘That all persons who have attended a certain 
nut ibe I of his lecture S, be illowed to go into iny ol the se examinations, 
[hat if they pass the examination sat factorily, they receive a certifi- 
‘ate of having attended the lectures, and passed the examination of the 


lecturer in divinity. And should the University of Cambridge estab] 
lectures on this or any similar plan, we presume that thi bishops would 

ive effect to such lectures and examinations, by requiring that every 
candidate for orders, from that university, produced a certificate of 
having attended the lectures and passed the examinations. ‘The lecturer 
might be nominated by the Regius Professor of divinity, and appointed 
by a grace of the senate; and hold his office for three or four years, 
and after that be capable of being re-appointed ; he might be assisted 
in his examination by one or two masters of arts, of whom he might 


have the nomination, the appointment being bv grace of the senate. 
And that the university might not be put to any expense, all persons, 
] > 1 


on receiving their certificate, might be required to pay a certain fee, out 
* VW } 1 
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of which fees the lecturer’s salary might be paid; and as we under- 
stand that a good lecture room is very much wanted in the university, 
these fees might, without being very heavy, be sufficient not only to 
pay the lecturer, but also to reimburse the university chest for build- 
ing a new lecture room, should they be inclined to build one. In this 
plan of lectures, we have not only sketched the outline, but have filled 
up many of the particulars, in order to render our object the more 
clear; but should this or any similar plan be carried into execution, 
the university itself must be the best judge of the details of it. Should 
the Norrisian Professor be able, consistently with the will of the founder 
of that professorship, to give, besides his lectures on Pearson on the 
Creed, a sufficient number of lectures on the usual subjects of examina- 
tion for deacons’ orders, and be willing to undertake lectures and ex- 
aminations on the plan above laid down, it would be unnecessary for 
the university to appoint another lecturer; but this is a matter for the 
consideration of the university. ‘There is one point which we could 
wish to urge strongly ;—that ad/ the lectures which should be required 
to be attended, in order to obtain a certificate, should be lectures in the 
usual subjects for examination for deacons’ orders, and no other subject 
whatsoever, and that the examinations of the lecturer should be confined 
to the subjects in which he has lectured. And if this plan or some 
other plan of the same kind, were adopted, we feel confident that the 
divinity lectures, which now are a mere matter of form, would be con- 
verted to considerable advantage, and that the clause in college testi- 
monials, in which it is stated that the person has made good progress 3 
in his studies, might more conscientiously be certified. 


Tr: W. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Our readers will be glad to be in- Society to employ the press, for the pro- 
formed that it is proposed toestablish, motion of truth, and the advancement of 
under the auspices of the bishops of the Church, in the manner hereafter de- 
the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, a society with the above title. 
The following is an outline of the 


scribed. 

2. The books should be selected for 
publication by the Bishops; and no works 
should be published, or republished, but by 


plan :— the approbation of a majority of the House 
1. Let a General Society be formed, of of Bis! ops. 

which the Senior Bishop of the Protestant They should consist of judicious tracts, 
Episcopal Church shall be President, and distinct treatises, and the entire works of 
the Junior Bishops Vice Presidents, ex select authors; embracing all subjects 
officio; and such persons members as shall which may be deemed useful to the 
subscribe to the funds of the Society. And Church, but especially subjects of morality 
that it may be entitled to the entire confi- and religion. 

dence of Episcopalians in every part of our The chief reliance should be placed 
country, let its affairs be managed by the upon those works which have already re- 
3ishops, and by other persons of distin ceived the sanction of the Church—but an 
guished talents and attainments, selected original work of great merit should not 
from among the clergy and laity of the be rejected. A preference ought to be 


Church And let it be the duty of such given to the productions of our own 

















American 


writers; but it should not constitute an 


objection to a sound and useful work, that 
its author was a catholic or a dissenter. 
3. The publications of the Society should 


be exec iccurate, ele- 
gant, and substantial. 

But though the part of each edition in- 
tended for the supply of members and for 
sale, should be of this des rij tion, the part 


designed for 


uted in astyle at once 


gratuitous distribution m t 


be made less expensive to the Soc ety, by 
being struck off on a paper of less value, 
though of a durable quality. 

4. The form of the itions 


series of pul | 


should be octavo, that being most beautiful 
and convenient. They should be uniform, 
and be numbered, not only with reference 
to particular works, but also with reference 
to the whole series. They should be so 


divided, that the works of any particular 
author might be sold separately 

5. The quantity of matter annually pub 
lished must depend on the sum subscribed 
by each member. The present plan con- 
templates the publicati m of three octavo 
volumes annually —each volume containing 
ibout 500 pages, and each page about 1300 
As it would be the object of this So 
ciety to republish the most valuable writir 


of the English and American E 


x 
netit of the 


eins. 





siscop 
hurches, for the t 
neration, six volumes annually would not 
be too mat y; which would require double 
the amount from each subscriber, which it 
is here proposed to demand. The success 
of the present experiment would, it is hoped, 
lead to the adk ption of this arrangement. 
6. The means of continuing this series 
should be a permanent fund, the interest of 
which only should be applied to this object 
It may be formed in the following manner 
Let the 


Society be the payment at one time of 60 


condition of membership in this 


dollars: but as the collection of adequate 
funds would ippear uncertain to many who 
I ) 





would be solicited to subscribe, for their 
perfect security, let subscriptions be taken 
on the following conditions First—that 


the sums subscribed are in no part to be re- 
quired until 1200 shares, of 60 dollars each, 


shall be bona fide subscribed. Secondl: 





that the shares, when paid in, shall be safely 


invested in some permanent stocks, and the 
interest only applied to the purposes of the 
Thirdly—that all 
shall subscribe and pay the 


Society. persons who 


ibove amount, 
shall be entitled to receive annually, with 
than that of transpor- 


kind, 


described. 


out any other charge 
tation, three octavo volumes, of the 
and executed in the style above 
Fourthly—that they shall receive this an- 
nual return for their investment during life 

and in case of their death, before they shall 
it of their sub 


have received the full amo 
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scription in books, estimated at a wholesale 


value, the series shall be continued to their 
} 


heirs, or to such persons as they may have 
appointed, until that amount shall be re 
turned And, Fifthly that when their 
claims, and those of their families, shall be 
extinguished, the interest of their shares 


shall be appropriated, as a perpetual « harity, 
for the diffusion of truth, and the promotion 
of the Church. 

7. That the income of the fund created 
by the 1200 shares would enable the Society 


to fulfil its engagements to the shareholders, 


interests of the 


will appear by the following calculations. 


Twelve hundred shares of 60 die 
dollars, would create a perma . 
nent fund of - = - - 72,000 

The interest at 5 per cent. per 
innum, would b 3.600 

The « xpense of one volume; an 
edition of 1200 copies, would 
be, aceording to the rates for 
printing in New-York, as fol 
lows : 

Fine paper, worth six , 
deltas per ream—89 — 
reams, - 534 

Composition--500 pag 

1300 ems per page, 325 

Pres work, - - ” 171 

Binding in boards, 150 

Total, for one volume for 
each subscriber, - 1180% 3 

Total, for three volumes for each 
ubscriber, at the same rate, - 3,540 

Which amount, taken from the 
income, leaves ab ilan e ot lols. 60 


It is believed that the balance of sixty 
dollars in favour of the Society, would pro 
vide for all the 
necessary to give 


pS 


smaller contingencies. But 


it would be a salary to 


an Agent, whose business it would be to 


collect additional subscribers, to superin 
tend the contracts, and distribute the 
books. Charges would also attend the 


storage these 


and distribution. For al 
expenses the following provisions would be 
First, As all additional subscribers 


over the first 1200 could be supplied with 


made. 


out any additional charge for composition, 
there would be saved to the Society more 
than 25 per cent. of the interest on such 
additional shares. Second/y, The it 

is calculated at 5 per cent.; but in the 
f suitable 


terest 


hands « would for 


agents, they 
many years produce 7 thus 
yielding an income of 1440 dollars. But 
thirdly, The unfailing reliance would be 
books; for sub- 
scribers were furnished, the market would 
still be volume 


per cent. ; 


upon the sales of after 


unsupplied—and every 
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another objection that has been mad oO 
the system, namely, that it is calculated to 
weaken the natural tie of affection betwee 


the parents and children. For it proves 
in the instan which have come under 
observation, that the improvement of the 
children (as might indeed have been ex- 


pected) has increased rather than dimi 
i the affection of the parents. And 


this it could not have done unle 
parents had first discovered an increase 0 
obedier and affection in the childr . 

P. 14. 

The religious instruction of the chil- 
dren is necessarily contined to the very 
simplest elements of our most holy 
faith ; but, 

*“ Care is taken t interest their feelings 
and to «enlist thei irly affections in 
the service of God and of religion, and to 
bring them without constraint into hal 
of piety and godliness. They are thus 
taught from their earliest years to consider 


the ways of religion as ‘ ways of pleasant 
ness:’’ and ther is therefore the n € 
reason t rm le that they will fulfil t 
savil of the wi man, and when t 

ul old, will not d part from th 


Pp. 15, 16. 
The committee cannot con lude the ir 
Re port, nor will we conclude our notice 


“ Without adverting to the grea 





‘ wa. 
tions this Institution is under to the Ho 
norary Secretaries, the Rev. R. Harvey 
and the Rev. G. Tomlinson. U 

latter Reverend G tleman the 


on th 


t 


auty o 


lt 





lle ge, Dublin. 


superintending the School has more parti- 
cularly devolved ; and it may with truth 


be said that its present satisfactory condi 
' 


tion is, in no small degree, attributable to 
the assiduous kindness with which he has 
watched its progress. And here it can- 


not but be remarked how great must be 
the advantage of thus accustoming the 
children of the working classes, by daily 


personal intercouse, to k 


ok up from their 
earliest years to their appointed pastor 
with reverence and affection. In short, 
the Committee trust, that the more eve ry 
part of the system of this Institution is 
examined, the more it will be found calcu 
ited to accomplish, by simple but effectual 
means, the great and important object of 
improving the children of the poor, of 
laying the only true foundation of virtue 
and happiness, and so gr id lly preparing 
the way for the :emoval of those evils, 
which, whether proceeding from ignorance, 


f, at pre nt ct 0 


dep vitv, or want, 
large a prope rtion of the working lasses.”” 
Pp. 17, 18. 

We perceive with regret that the In- 
stitution is considerably in debt, but it 
is unnecessary to add any exhortation; 
but we will recommend eve ry one who 
is interested in * Infant Schools” to pro- 
cure this Report, that he may profit by 
its good feeling and practical know 
ledge It may be had at the school, 
Liverpool-buildings, Bishopgate, price 


one shilling 


ices 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


ORAL INSTRUCTION, 

We understand a syndicate has been 
appointed by the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to consider 
whether the present mode idopted n 
examinations may not be improved 
We believe, too, that several dist n- 
guished members of that University 
entertain considerable doubts whether: 
the pen, ink, and paper system is not 
pursued too exclusively. We 
tore think that the following ren 
on the system of oral instruction, as 
adopted ‘in Trinity College, Dublin, 
may not be uninteresting 

*¢ We have said, that oral and ca- 
techetical instruction is a pec: harity 





s,s 


belonging to our University; for we 
believe, that in the English Univer- 
sities, the examinations prin ipally 


consist in written replies to printed 





questions, on all the subjects con- 
nected with the course, even on clas- 
sical. We censure not such a mode: 
we see many advantages in it: we 
think thata proper admixture of this 
with the system ge nerally adopte dhe re, 
would be better than an exclusive at- 
tachment to either; 
many advantages connected with the 
pl in which is the gene ral one in Dub- 
lin, that we would regret indeed to 
see it suspended. In the first place, 
it gives a readier command of what- 


but we see so 


ever information the student is pos- 
sessed of;—the rapidity of the ques- 
tion, the rapid manner in which the 
answer is expected, compel that mas- 
tering of the subject, that habitual 
knowledge of it, by which the mind is 
enabled to call up at once all its stores 


of information. It is not merely by 

















Pp arcels thata given book,oragiver 


topic 
og ited ° 


the general bearing and relation of the 


nust be examined, o 


invest 


parts, their associated connexion, ha- 
itude, and subordination, must not 
merely have been seen, but must be 


o indelibly impressed on the mind, 
that the whole ser 


d per eived 


ies is at will, present 
Now this, think, 
ind of intellectual 
be attended with 


we 


npies 1 comn 


power which must 
it S an € 


ind a 


esources 


rreat advantage: give in 
employing mental abilit 
lity in calling out mental 1 


Vv, fa- 


b 


to which, we think, much of the 
quickness of the Irish character is 
owing. 

“ Nor do we think that the same 


power is hkely to be conveyed by the 
ess expeditious mode of e) 


nining 


by pen and ink, when the student, 
eing given more time and leisure to 
ect his thoughts, and examine his 


intellectual treasury, is not called upon 


possess, 01 to employ, so much er- 


rary read We do not deny 


ness, 


REFORMATION 


IRET 


IN II 
AND. 

We have seen a letter which states, 
that the number of papists who recant 
daily increases, indeed so rapidly, that 
it is impossible to accommodate them 
in the protestant places of worship. 
The writer observes, “* Oh! that the 
Church of England would send reap- 
ers to reap the harvest! but there is 
1 great dearth of churches, as well as 
of zealous commu- 
nion; and the poor people who have 
been converted from the errors of po- 


ministers of our 


pery, have not professed themselves 
members of any outward chure!l . but 
He who has begun the good work, will 


open the way for its full cecomplish 


ment. And I will hope, that He will 
find his instruments in (hat church on 
which he has already set so many 


marks of his favour, love, and blessing. 


In Dr shed 1, a priest has late ly con- 
formed, and has since been aj pointed 
curate, to serve in the protestant 
church in that towr Ile has given 
up a stipend of £300 a year, which 
he had as a priest, for the usual cu- 


} 


| has published 
f hi 


rate’s salary of £75, an 


in interesting statement Ss views 


> 


Refor mation in Treland. 


E 


Jor 
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the utility of the pen, ink, and paper 
system—far from it; we have already 
our conviction of 
ness, and we now express our satis 
faction that it is partially introduced 
into the under-graduate examinations; 
but we hope not to the dismissal of 
the other, which, with all its apparent 
inequality, works well, produc es great 


avowed its useful- 


and incessant attention, and ¢ mploys 
some of the most useful practical fa- 
A preparation, 
too, for an oral examination, is a finer 
exerciser of the mind, than that for 


culties of the mind. 


I 
al 


y 


other species ; it requires a greater! 
power of condensation, of analysis, of 
arrangement; it introduces into the 


severer sciences, habits that are essen- 
tial for the advancement of the ethical, 


und it gives to investigations in the 
lutter, that accuracy in the use of 
words, and the application of the 
same meaning to the same term, 


if wanting 


which, g, necessarily induces 
much disorder.”— Christian Examiner 


Murch, 1827.—Pp. 162, 16 





LAND AND SILESIA. 
SILESIA. 

lr is not only in Ireland that the 

An 


reformation is advancing. event 


has occurred in Silesia, the largest and 
richest province in the Prussian do- 


minions, which caused great sensation 
at Berlin. In several villages of the 
circle of Leibnitz, inhabited both by 
Catholics and Protestants, the latter 
had given the former Bibles to read. 
The prince bishop of Breslaw was no 
sooner informed of this, than he sent 
an ecclesiastical counsellor to the vil- 
lages, to induce the Catholics, by ex 
hortations and threats, to give up the 
Bibles. He assembied the Catholic 
bailiffs, and called on them to assist 
him in the execution of his mission. 
The bailiffs refused, and declared, t! 
they were themselves among the num- 
ber of those who were guilty of read- 
ing the Bible, and threatens d th it they 
would over to the Protestant 
religion, if they were importuned any 
farther on this subject. A 
dated Augsburgh, March 6, in 
ing these proc eedings. gives the 


northern 


il 


all go 


letter, 
further 

’ ! 
aetal 
German 


following from a 


Jor rl al ° 
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y known Ir 


public papers, that a great number 


Catholic ergymen im Si 1 
| esented an a ss to their 
t prince-| p of br iW, 
ul the abolition Of Various 
which, acco IT to elr expe 
e the most ve to the 
ol reugion i eems, I I 
( ul they cé et t 
es] lally, tl im] ement 
Lit y. They ask, that, f 
n of devotior divine 
he singing of hymns shall be 
duced ; and in s« | shes ¢ 
mn books I wt alreat 
1 The é é t the 
i¢ hall ( n cel wa 
t " g gy ninte ¢ 
people, but in their own nat 
I n They equire i el I 
the whole Ritual, especially 
Missa If, imey, “tt 
I i 5s 15 ever i iiT be¢ ne 
1 solemn act, impr ing the 
I ucing happy effects, 
erg ul ug t many ¢ 
Wi t pl I ( wi ld | s 
( i f it were refined 
ross, | stored to its ay 
purity 1 if regard were | 
institutions to the wants of the pre 
! 


deaths, and marriages for the parish 


of Swinesl 1, Llunts. commences in 
t yea | The entries appea 
to have been made with great regu 
t < na tthe hottor 
larity and neatness; and at ( 

{ ch f there are the estations 
f +} ect an chy lens. and tw 
or three parishioners From the year 

\ \ ten up to 1 inciusive, 
| 
cte s name ppe stotl itte 
tation ‘P me Thoma Dawson, 
( 1 it is evidently throughout 
‘ t same hand; the names 
f t othe ttestators vary In the 
year | there is the following entry 
Tt 1 Dawson rector huj s eccte 
S ¢ S neshead, sepultus erat 
De } , ano t supr és Here ther 
is a reference to a note on the back 
4} } | nr nth v 
‘ £ OOK, apparen il 
wl itten, which is as follow 
“1639 
Se 
15 
( ) Mr. Dawson 89 years rector 89 
24 
1 } — = = 
K. 113 
° 





LITERARY AND 


I, the R Professor Cumn 
. e nt, being in the cl 

tnemat | communications 
} the oots of the | 
4 Tay r the ems A] 

» read by Professor Ain 
theorv of the rainbow. in wl 


brighter than the space without 
( Aftert meeting, Profes 
y gave an account of the at 
{ froctifieati nm mosses, Ih 
by colours lrawings on a lar 
A meeting was also held on 


t Rev Prof ssor Sed 


PHILOSOPHICAL REPORT. 


ow 


n the chair. A paper was re id by 
VI p cock, containing observations 
uT nt recent scoveries respecting 


the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, which 
have heen made by Dr. Young, and 
Mr. Champollion 

R l Society of Literature.—At a1 





Ordinary Meeting on December 2 th, 
NI Granville Penn read a paper on 
‘ insilitious Latin term in the Hel 
enistic Greek, invelerati y mist ke a fe rT 
Le e Gree t 

Ihe term referred to is eAaknee, 
which occurs (Acts 1. 18.)in St Peter’s 

unt of the suicide of Judas: mpnrns 
yevopel sen IKNOTE PLETOS. Eng trans 
cf ins he ong, he burst asunder 
in the midst.’ The word used by St 


Matthew in relating the same event, 
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and in rooms not m 

buildings or 
illowance 

varying from nine to twelve minute 5 . 

but, in general, ten minutes will be 

sufficient for most practical purposes. 


ide dark | y other 
In cl 


will 


trees, udy Wwe ither 
¢ J 
be 


a smail necessary, 











National Vaccine 


difficult to determine 












Establishment. 


In confined situations it will not be 
the number of 


minutes to be subtracted in the even- 
ing, or added in the morning, to make 
the tables fit the Pp irticular place. 





APRII 

l “i | Begin | | |jEnd | Begin | | End | Begin 

D y in Ex Da iM 1 Ev ing Da | Morning. Evening. 
= a ii r " = ‘ m h. ~ m.) h. ™. 
1 ) 6| 7 2 11 t 13; 7 — 19/21 $ — 21/7 37 

2 ) 1; 7 t 1} 12 t 41) 7 — 21)| 22 { — 18] 7 ~ 38 
3 5 1} 7 5 113 i 1 7 — 23 | 23 i Si 7 tl 

i i 9 7 714 t{ — 36, 7 - 24 24 { - 13| 7 13 

5 i - 7\ 7 - 9115 4 34) 7 26 || 25 i — 11} 7 — 45 

6 |\4 17 —11/16 |4 — 31) 7 —29/|96 |4 17 — 47 

7 i 51: 7 13 17 t — 29 7 31 || 27 it — 7|7 — 48 

8 t 19) 7 15 18 t iy = 2 || 28 { - 41 7 50 

9 i 48) 7 16)19 4 — 24/7 - $4 | 29 { — oi 7 52 

10 t 15| 7 17 () i 2 7 56\| 30 {+ — 0} 7 — 54 
NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT. malignant character; and there were 


Annual Report of th N 
Board to the Secreté 
Home Department, da 
To the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
Secretary of State for the Hom« 


De} irtment. 


Sir,—We continue to us¢ ull possi 





ble diligence in extending the know- 
ledge of the best process for effectual 
vaccination, and to suy ply the means, 
as well as to suggest the mo le, of ac- 
complishing this object 

From the quantity of vaccine | ny h 
distributed since our last rep ind 
from the accounts of our correspor 
dents, we are led to presume that tl 
practice is becoming daily more gene- 
ral; and this inference is still further 
confirmed by the fact, that within tl 
last twelve months only 503 d | 
have occurred from sm ll-pox within 





the Bills of Mortality ; 
preceding ve 


corded 


where is, in th 


’ 
: 12 9 persons are ré 

as having fallen victims to that 
loathsome « 
difference ought not, perh ips, In can- 
dour, to be attributed to the influenc 

of vaccination ; for the sm ull-pox, dur- 
ing the year 182 


iT, 


lisease. | he whole of this 


5,assumed a peculiarly 


more instances of that distemper oc- 
n the individual 
been reported to us be- 
fore when we reflect that, before 
the of the 
average number of deaths from small- 
pox, within the Bills of Mortality, 
was annually about 4000, no stronger 


curring fwice 1} same 
} 
than had ever 
But 
} 


introduction vaccination, 


argument can reasonably be demanded 
in favour of the value of this important 
discavery 
pro f be given of the patern il care of 
government to protect the people at 
home and abroad from this destructive 
disease, than the and 


’ 
maintenance of this Board. have 


Nor can any more striking 


establishment 


We 


the honour to be, 
Sir, your faithful servants, 
Henry Harrorp, 
P) lent of the Coll. of Ph 
W. Lampe, 
J. Corr, 
a. rs of the Royal ( f Phy i 


Joun ABERNET! 
) Roy ( of Si 
AstLey Cooper, 

Pres. of the Royal Coll. of Serze 
Crem. Hive, M. D. 

Re wirar,. 

Establishment, 


Feb. 17. 


ident f the 
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RETROSPECT. 
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PARLIAMENTARY. — We record 
with pleasure the rejection by the 
House of Commons of Sir F. Bur- 
dett’s motion, to take into consi- 
deration the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. The change of sentiment 
evidenced by the House on this oc- 
casion, 1s certainly the effect of a 
more perfect knowledge of popish 
principles, and the measures that 
must result from them, when suf- 
fered to be brought intoaction. The 
conduct of the Papists, whilst ex- 
pecting to carry their purpose, isthe 
best commentary on their princi- 
ples, and has largely contributed to 
the rejection of the motion. Every 
thinking man has been taught what 
would be the immediate result of 
placing power in the hands of a 
numerous body, influenced by dif- 
ferent principles, united by par- 
ticular bonds, pursuing separate 
views, and acknowledging other 
authorities than those allowed to 
their fellow-subjects. Neither are 
the securities which could be of- 
fered by the Roman Catholics, 
such as a Protestant community 
could receive with any just ground 
of reliance. It is said that this 
security must be given by the 
Pope as their head: but what can 
be the value of a security, given 
by the head of a church which 
contends that it is unnecessary, 
even unlawful, to fulfil engage- 
ments with heretics, when the 
church may derive any advantage 
from a contrary course of conduct? 
That such is its doctrine, and that 
its members have acted up to it in 
all ages, is too well known to ad- 
mit of a moment’s disbelief; and as 
for their religion being ameliorated 





by the present more enlightened 
and cultivated state of society, the 
Catholics have uniformly and re- 
peatedly, when this has been urged 
by their friends and supporters, 
denied that it has or can undergo 
any such change; well knowing 
that the bare admission on their 
part of the possibility of such al- 
teration is striking at the root of 
their fundamental doctrine of the 
infallibility of the church. Such 
then being the case, the country 
has great reason to rejoice that it 
has selected a body of re presenta- 
tives, the majority of whom have 


s} 


1ewn themselves capable of esti- 
mating and guarding the rights of 
their fellow-subjects. 

Corn Laws.—This important 
subject has been brought before 
the House of Commons by Mr. 
Canning. ‘The principle of it is 
that of permanent admissibility un- 
der the payment of certain duties 
which are to be regulated by the 
price in the home-imarket; every 
idea of occasional exclusion being 
totally abandoned. ‘The averages 
are to be taken wee kly instead of 
quarterly. This is done with a 
view to prevent any speculation 
which might tend to produce an 
unfair effect on the market, as it 
creates an impossibility to com- 
pute the prices for a length of time 
sufficient for the buying and im- 
porting any considerable quantity 
of wheat, and is the only variation 
from the former method of as- 
certaining the current price in 
the home market. Wherever the 
week's ave rage fixes the home 
price at 60s. per quarter, the im- 
port duty is tobe 20s. Whenever 
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have repulsed them with conside- 
rable loss. The assumption of 
power and independence by these 
persons proceeds on acknowledged 
principle. ‘The weakness of the 
Mexican government, to whom of 
right the territory which they have 
occupied belongs, may enable them 
to establish themselves ; but if the 
United States feel the measure of 
sufficient importance to stimulate 
them toaction, it cannot be doubted 
but that they will soon be crushed. 

Cortumpia.—Bolivar has restored 
peace to the States of Columbia. 
Paez is permitted to retain his au- 


thority, but those who supported 


his late attempts at supreme power 
have been removed. ‘This fact has 
led to the supposition, that his 
elevation was only a plan admitted 
by him, with a view to disappoint 
those councils which were sup- 
ported by the enemies of Bolivar. 
The latter has assumed no addi- 
tional authority beyond what the 
circumstances of the case, and the 
permanent preservation of the 
previously established government 
required; the same moderation, 
disinterestedness and justice, which 
this patriotic chief and soldier has 
hitherto exercised, have been mani- 
fested in his late undertakings, 
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Arcupeacon Law.——‘“ The Dean 
und Chapter of Rochester, at a chapter 
t len this 12th day of February, 1827, 

bly ffected by the loss which they 
have sustained in the death of Dr. John 
Law, late Preb« ndary of this Cathedral 


Church, and Archdeacon of the diocese of 
Rochester, deem it a duty which they owe 
to his memory, to themselves, and to the 
Church, to record their sentiments and 
feelings towards him. The dignity and 
affability with which, during a period of 


nearly sixty y irs, h supported ind graced 
the station which he held in this Cathedral 
Church; the unremitting diligence and 
fidelity, the wisdom and firmness, the 
urbanity and moderation, with which he 


watched over its interests, and sustained 
its credit; together with the zeal and 
vigilance with which he engaged in the ad- 


ministration of its spiritual concerns; were 


uch as at once to excit .dmiration, 
respect, and love, and to throw a brilliant 
lustr ver his name and character. T} 
p! nt Dean and Chapter can never lo 
tl recollection of bis long and faithful 


t 


t , nor of his numerous and es 
Christian virtues; and they have 








regret, of placing upon record this me 
morial of his excellence, and this tribute 


{ their esteem and affection.” 


OXFORD. 
Degrees conferred March 8. 
M. A. 
Bilton, William, Christ Church. 
Byrth, Rev. Thomas, Magdalen Hall. 
Griffith, Rev. 
Jones, Rev. Henry, Exeter College. 
rucker, Rey. Charles, Wadham College. 
B. A. 
Hudson, Thomas Dawson, Exeter College. 
Southwell, Marcus R. Exeter Colleze. 


Edward, Exeter College. 


Chisholm, Rev. George, Worcester College. 
Fox, Rev. John, Provost of Queen’s Coll. 
King, Rev. John Wm. Corpus Christi Coll. 
M. A. 
Ace, Wm. John, Pe mit roke College. 
Baldwin, Edward, St. John’s College. 
Eddy, Rev. John, Trinity College. 
Geneste, Rev. Maximilian, Quee n’s Coll. 
Hood, Rev. Elisha Wm. Wadham College. 
lrevelyan, George, Merton Colle re. 
Woodhouse, Rev. E. Pembroke College. 


B. A. 
Drummond, William, Trinity College. 
March 16. 
D. D. 


Chisholm, Rev. George, Worcester College. 
Fox, Rev. John, Provost of Queen's Coll. 
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B.D Tyacke, William, St. John’s College 
Lord, Rev. S. Curlewis, Wadham College. Tyrer, William, Catharine Hall. 
March 22 White, William, Trinity College. 


B.D March 7. 
Shrubb, Rev. H. Fellow of C. C. Coll. B. D. 
M.A. slake, Robert Ferrier, Caius Colle 
Bingham, Rev. Richard, Magdalen Hall. Browne, R. G. Suckling, St. John’s Coll. 
Harman, Rev. Thomas, Queen’s College. M. A. 
Horndon, John, Exeter Col y Bull, William, Downing College 
B. A. Robson, Rev. R. Swann, Catharine Hall. 
Bevan, Charles Dacres, Balliol College. a 
Blake, William John, Christ rch. aida: 
Gladstone, Thomas, Christ ¢ Jackman, William, Trinity Hall. 
Home, John, Exeter Coll : Phillipps, John, Trinity Hall 


Mahon, Rt. Hon. Philip Henry, Viscount, B. A. 


Christ Church. Franklin, Henry H. Corpus C] ti ( 
Merewether, Rev. J. Queen's Coll. Oxford 


Twvcross, Rev. John, Trinity Coll. D 


The Publ Examiners, nominated 
the room of those gentlemen who have 
continued in office for the period fixed by March 20. 
statute, are, M. A. 

In Literis Humanioribus. St. Aubyn, Edward, Trinity Colles 

Che Rev. James Thomas Round, M. A. 
Fellow of Balliol College. 

The Rev. Wm. Beach Thomas, M. A. Classical Th pos -1827. 
Scholar of Pembroke College FIRST CLASS. 

In Disciplinis Math ticis et Physicis. Ds. Kennedy, St. John’s College. 

The Rev. Augustus P. Saunders, M.A. Hovenden, Trinity College 


Student of Christ Church. Butterton, St. John’s College. 
Percy Smith, lrinity College. 
The Examiners appointed by the Chatfield, Trinity College. 
Trustees of Dean Ireland’s Foundation, Hoare, ie. Retentn Sealine 
ire, the Rev. Dr. Bull, Student of Christ Jarrett, Catherine Hall. 
Church ; the Rev. Mr. Symons, Fellow of Rees, St. John’s Colleg 
Wadham College ; and the Kev. Mr. Keble, Carus, Trinity Collece. 
Fellow of Oriel College. Talbot, Trinity College. 
Her ry Gyr ffith, B. A. of Je College, W ilford, T rinity College. 
udmitted Scholar of that S y Braine, Trinity Col 
Mr. Charles Wells, Mr. Newton Burton Cleasby, Trinity ( 
Young, Mr. William Henry Newbolt, and Robson, Trinity Fata 


w Douglas Stacpoole, are admitted g 
SECOND CLASS. 


BS Ds. Collyer, Trinity C 
’ ie Appleyard, Caius C 





} 
ollege, 


idn ed a Probationary Fellow of Cory ! 
Christi Collece: and Mr. Georg ear: Appleton, Prinity Ce , 
Deacon. of th mute oh Ces Mr. Vinall, Cathe int Hall. 

ee gs eA ‘ ; Keimpthorne, St. John’s ( e. 
Charles Balston, of the county of Kent, Nenuedie St. John’s College. 
nd Mr. Frederick Holme, of th yunty 

Gloucester, are admitted Scholars of THIRD CLASS. 

e same Society. Ds. Spyers, St. John’s College 

Mr. Travers Twiss, Commoner of Un Willan, St. Peter's College. 
versity College, is elected a Scholar of that Charlesworth, Trinity Co 
Society, on the Bennett foundation. Paul, St. John’s ¢ 


Cottingham, Clare Hall. 


CAMBRIDGI ee 
Desrees conferred March 1 The Chancellor's gold medal for the 
: two best proficients in classical learning 
B. A. among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
Cockshott, Henry Morris, Trinity College. are adjudged to Mr, Benjamin Hail Ken 
Howard, Thos. Smith, Emmanuel College. nedy, of St. John’s, and Mr. Valentine 
Mills, Thomas, Clare Hall Fowler Hovenden, of Trinity College. 
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yrummond, James, M. A. Christ Church, Oxford .....+. P. London (Dec. 
) , Salisbury, B. A. St. Joh Coll. Cambridge ..eeee P. London (Dec. 25.) 
\vke. Henry Thomas, B. A. Oricl Coll. Oxford -....... D. London (March 11.) 
rle. Fred. Cuthb. Beresford, B. A. St John’s Coll. Camb. D. London (March 11.) 
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To Corre ponde nts. 
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ur of Maz which he re ed in 1824, when ap 


pointed Dean of Durham. He took 








degree of M. A. in January 1786; B.D. 
1794; d D. D. in 1800. He was in 
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rO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received ‘* C. R. C.’,"—We applaud the good feeling as well as the object of 
“QQ. Q.”’ but we doubt whether his propos if it re carried into execution, would 
further the desired end: we therefor ert his letter. 

A Junior Fellow’’ will find a letter for } it Mr. Mawman’s 

We shall avail ourselves of the obliging cominunication of ‘* St. B.”’ 

We have received “* Viator 

We regret that \ t y I j Oxo 





